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FIND THESE MEN! 


There are individuals who are careless about their life 











insurance and thus expose their dependents to a 


difficult prospect in the event of their passing. 


In many instances they will readily respond when 


reminded of their mistake. 


It is the duty of the life insurance salesman to find 


such men and convince them. 


It may mean the difference between want and com- 


fort to the families involved. 
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W. C. JENNINGS 


President, 
All States Life 
Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Biographical 
sketch 
on page 40 





Skipping through early life by three’s with W. Clyde Jennings: Menlo, Georgia, age 3 months, then 3 
years, and as a student at the University of Michigan at age three and twenty. 
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Chartered by Congress in 1869 





Progressive Acacia 


Splendid progress in every desirable direction 
is shown in Acacia’s Seventieth Annual Report 








SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 
As at December 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real 
Estate $36,593,820.28 
Bonds and Stocks :* 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds.... 
Railroad Bonds 
Municipal, Federal 
Bank and Other Bonds 


$ 3,191,921.00 
4,434,711.82 


1,462,963.36 


$11,281,502.14 
Miscellaneous Stocks 217,112.10 11,498,614.24 
Loans on Company's Policies Secured by 
Policy Reserves 
Real Estate—(Including Home Office Prop- 
erty $2,042,275.63) 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 
Net Premiums Deferred and in Process of 
Ut so oc tac abeue ches 
Interest Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets.... 


19,125,616.08 


6,611,042.20 
1,261,636.68 


3,908,567.86 
569,234.32 
119,083.87 


Total Admitted Assets ... $79,687 ,615.53 


*Bonds subject to amortization are stated at amortized 
values as prescribed by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, while bonds not subject to amor- 
tization and stocks are stated at market values. 


RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve to Protect 
Policyholders Computed 
on the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mor- 
tality. Reserve con- 
firmed by Certificate of 
the Department of In- 
surance, District of Col- 
umbia $70,953,005.77 

Extra Reserves to Protect 
Policyholders For Disa- 
bility and Other Bene- 
fits and Supplementary 


Contracts 3,325,942.27 $74,278,948.04 


Reserves for Dividends to Policyholders. . 578,993.78 

Reserve for Policy Claims not yet Com- 
pleted or Reported 

Reserve for State and Federal Taxes... 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 


All Other Liabilities 


366,771.65 
352,393.40 
961,876.97 
147,785.55 


Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account 
of Policyholders . $76,686,769.39 
Reserve for Contingencies to 
Provide for Investment 
Value Fluctuations ... 
Unassigned Surplus .... 


$ 800,000.00 


2,200,846.14 3,000,846.14 


Total to Balance Admitted Assets... $79,687 ,615.53 








GAINS DURING 1938* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
ASSETS 
SURPLUS 


Gains since 1926, when Acacia adopted its 
policy of low premium rates: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 67% 
ss PS ee 385.52% 
SURPLUS 160.87% 


*In many other respects, 1938 was an outstanding year for Acacia: Income increased 3.93%; 
excess of income over disbursements increased 512%. The net rate of interest earned on invest- 
ments was 4.72%, and the mortality to expected (the lowest in five years) was 49.34%. 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


William Montgomery, President 


HOME OFFICE, 51 LOUISIANA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Guaranteed Low-Cost Life Insurance 
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A Statistical Story 


HE Spectator innovates the presentation in a single issue of 

statistics on several features of insurance. By so accumulating 

tables which depict the scope and public service of the insur- 
ance business, representatives thereof may be enabled better, and 
with an assurance born of authoritative knowledge, to demonstrate 
to their policyholders and the public the essential character of 
the insurance institution and also the magnitude of its influence 
on the economic and financial life of our country as well as the 
business and home life of the individual. 


Surely none will dispute the statement that life insurance has 
contributed more than any other institution to the integrity of 
American family life, the eradication of poverty and the develop- 
ment of class-wide individual responsibility. 

All will agree to the basic national importance of an enterprise 
that through its policy of protection enables the expansion of 
industry on the one hand, and through its investment policy on 
the other, from its average daily receipt of twenty millions of 
dollars, more than contributes its share to the capitalization of 
that expanding industry. A study of the asset diversification of 
all insurance companies engenders an appreciation of the stake 
insurance has in every American enterprise. Insurance, during 
the duration of the depression and recession, has, through the 
purchase of Government bonds, done much to preserve the finan- 
cial integrity of our nation and so maintain its strong liquid 
position. 

No ordinary catastrophe can be visualized whose distinctive 
force will not be financially minimized by insurance. Nor can 
50 per cent of all Americans, 90 per cent of the home owners, 75 
per cent of the laborers, 50 per cent of the automobile owners or 
65 per cent of business suffer financial reverses from death, fire, 
accident, earthquake, theft or any one of a long list of destruc- 
tive forces because they have secured themselves against these 
contingencies by an insurance policy at a cost which is but a 
small percentage of the amount of their potential loss. This cost, 
small as it has been, statistics show is being constantly pared be- 
cause insurance companies are paying millions of dollars to the 
extension of life, to the prevention of fires, the reduction of acci- 
dents, the eradication of diseases and the study of every agency 
which has a pernicious influence on life or property. Can any one 
adequately visualize the nation-wide debacle occasioned in only 
one year if the loss of life and property, totaling millions of dol- 
lars daily, had not been indemnified by the insurance companies? 
Complete paralysis of industry would have been a certain result. 

The story of insurance and its multiform service to the people 
of this country offers one of the brightest and most humanitarian 
chapters that could be written in the history of human endeavor. 
Statistics which show the ever expanding service of insurance 
provide a foundation upon which insurance men may build an 
effective and far-reaching campaign to prove to the American 
people that only through sound insurance, purchaseable at a mini- 
mum of cost, can their own financial integrity be preserved and 
their financial future maintained against the unforeseen perils 
which ever must characterize human existence. 

The Spectator is proud of its ability to supply to the insurance 
business statistical information which can aid materially in dem- 
onstrating to the public that its claims to their appreciation can 
be substantiated by incontrovertible facts. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Commissioners Meet 


The Pink plan to reduce the number 
of examination zones from six to 
four, with its attendant aim to reduce 
expenses incident to convention exam- 
inations, was defeated by a vote of 25 
to 15. This record vote highlighted the 
seventieth annual gathering of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in San Francisco and 
made the election of C. Clarence Nes- 
len of Utah as president for the ensu- 
ing year just a final detail, in which 
the association unanimously concurred. 

The election of officers was held in 
executive session, and in addition to 
choosing Mr. Neslen president, the 
association elected J. Balch Moor, of 
Washington, D. C., as vice-president 
and John Sharp Williams, III, of 
Mississippi as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Jess G. Read of 
Oklahoma was continued as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members of the execu- 
tive committee elected are: George 
H. Neubauer, Indiana; Charles R. 
Fischer, Iowa; C. W. Lovejoy, Maine; 
C. A. Gough, New Jersey; James M. 
McCormick, Tennessee; M. J. Harri- 
son, Arkansas, and W. A. Sullivan, 
Washington. 

The examination problem, which 
has taken the major share of the 
association’s activity ever since the 
St. Paul resolution some three years 
back substituted the six-zone plan for 
the old convention plan, again held 
the spotlight at the San Francisco 
proceedings. President Frank N. 
Julian of Alabama devoted quite a 
little of his presidential address to 
the examination problem, urging how- 
ever that discussion should be direct- 
ed to questions which the commission- 
ers could solve rather than to matters 
determined by laws beyond their con- 
trol. 

Just prior to the convention Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink of New York, 
who has consistently held that under 
his state’s laws participation in zone 
plans was a practical impossibility, 
offered in a spirit of compromise a 
plan by which the number of zones 
would be reduced to four, with a 
limitation on the per diem charges of 
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outside examiners. This suggestion 
was met by a proposal by Hugh H. 
Earle of Oregon for a change in the 
by-laws of the association itself de- 
signed to take much of the authority 
now vested in the executive commit- 
tee away from that body on the 
grounds that under the present set- 
up the committee could in effect ne- 
gate or nullify any of the resolutions 
passed by the association in full ses- 
sion. 


Overheated 


On the next day a meeting of the 
examination committee was held and 
the Pink plan was approved by a re- 
ported vote of six to four, with the 
exception of certain limitations on in- 
dividual examiners’ expenses. Then on 
Friday it was submitted to the final 
session of the convention. Immedi- 
ately upon its presentation by Chair- 
man Pink, Mr. Williams of Mississippi 
offered in effect a minority report de- 
signed to retain the present plan. The 
debate which followed was heated and 
productive of a brand of oratorical ex- 
aggeration which led one to believe 
that the fate not only of the entire 
insurance structure but also of the 
nation’s future was involved. 


HIS PLAN DEFEATED 





Louis H. Pink 


This association indeed has become 
so wrought up about the methods 
of participation and conduct of exam- 
inations that its primary functions 
seem to be dulled and narrowed. All 
should accept the honesty and in- 
tegrity of their fellow commissioners 
and endeavor to accept as recommen- 
dations the decisions of the majority, 
as far as is possible under their laws 
and in harmony with their conception 
of their duties to their home institu- 
tions, their policyholders and the pub- 
lic. In any event, the cause of the 
Pink plan was ably espoused by Com- 
missioners Gontrum of Maryland, 
Harrington of Massachusetts and 
McCormick of Tennessee, while Com- 
missioners Rex B. Goodcell of Cali- 
fornia and Earle of Oregon led the 
debate for the retention of the pres- 
ent plan, and their views prevailed. 


Biloxi Next 


Biloxi, Miss., was chosen for the 
midwinter meeting next December. 
The committees on countersignatures 
of agents and on acquisition costs on 
financed automobiles reported prog- 
ress and were continued with instruc- 
tions to make their final reports at 
the midwinter meeting. Chairman 
Pink submitted the new standard fire 
policy form with the recommendation 
that it be approved by the associa- 
tion and that the several states take 
steps for its adoption. His report 
was approved by a vote of 16 to 11. 

The report of the committee on 
valuation of securities was adopted. 
This report continues the market 
value basis of last year, with one 
important addition. Stocks acquired 
by life insurance companies after June 
30, 1939, are to be carried at the 
values shown in the Valuation Book. 
Likewise the report of the committee 
on blanks was adopted. Its most im- 
portant recommendation was a revi- 
sion of the Gain & Loss exhibit for 
life companies. 

The formal sessions of the conven- 
tion followed the program with but 
one variation, namely, that Governor 
Culbert L. Olson of California did not 
address the association. He sent his 
executive secretary. 

Besides the presidential address of 
Commissioner Julian of Alabama, the 
formal addresses comprised a chal- 
lenging description of “The Insur- 
ance Commissioner as a Public Guar- 
dian” by Ray B. Lucas, of Missouri 
and an equally informative discus- 


sion of “Insurance and the Mormon J 


Church” by C. Clarence Neslen of 
Utah, who on the following day was 
elected the association’s next presi- 
dent. 
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Gov. Lehman Signs Bill 
Codifying N. Y. Law 

Nearly four years of hard work by 
the New York state insurance depart- 
ment, a joint legislative committee 
and many representatives of the in- 
surance business were sealed as “good” 
on June 15, when Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman signed the Piper-Hampton bill 
codifying the insurance law of the 
state. The new law—Chapter 882, 
Laws of 1939—becomes effective on 
January 1, 1940, except for the pro- 
visions regarding non-profit hospital 
service corporations and medical in- 
demnity corporations, which go into 
effect immediately. 

For almost fourscore years the New 

York state insurance law has been 
growing by amendment here and 
there, with constant interpretation by 
the courts. In 1892 and 1909 the law 
had been consolidated but never re- 
vised nor codified. Many insurance 
superintendents had wanted to revise 
it, but it was only in 1935 that the 
work of revision was actually started 
by Louis H. Pink, the present super- 
intendent. He invited Professor Ed- 
win W. Patterson, of the Columbia 
University Law School, known to be 
particularly strong in insurance law, 
to become chairman of a committee 
composed of key men in the state in- 
surance department. 
Patterson accepted and 
called his committee together for its 
first meeting in September 1935; two 
years later it presented a tentative 
draft of the proposed code to the Joint 
Legislative Committee, of which As- 
semblyman R. Foster Piper, of Buf- 
falo, has been chairman and Senator 
William H. Hampton, of Utica, vice- 
chairman. As a result of the joint 
committee’s hearings, which continued 
through February of the following 
year, numerous changes were made 
and a second draft was introduced by 
Assemblyman Piper in the Assembly’s 
1938 session but was not reported out 
of committee. Additional hearings 
were held in 1938 and the first quar- 
ter of 1939, after which a third draft 
was introduced in the Assembly and, 
with further amendments, was en- 
acted. 


Professor 


As Superintendent Pink stated in 
commenting on the new law, “while 
the efforts on the new code were con- 
centrated largely in recodification and 
clarification, the fact that the Insur- 
ance Law should be strengthend and 
modernized was not overlooked.” It 
is hoped by the New York department 
that the new law, together with re- 
cently revised codes in other states, 
as Illinois, may be widely beneficial by 
helping to bring about substantial 
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ourresy, TRAVELERS PROTECTION 


oO) 


"I'd like to give you some information about this policy." 


uniformity of insurance legislation 
throughout the country. 

Typical of the simplifying clari- 
fication is the gathering together in 
one article of all provisions relating 
to the terms and the enforcement of 
insurance contracts, previously scat- 
tered through the whole law. Invest- 
ment provisions are also brought to- 
gether. Capital and surplus require- 
ments for casualty and surety com- 
panies have been increased. Work- 
men’s compensation insurance has 
been separated from personal injury 
liability insurance. Under the old 
law both could be written with a mini- 
mum capital of $250,000; under the 
new law $300,000 minimum capital is 
required for either and $550,000 for 
both. 


Trinity Confers Degree 


On L. Edmund Zacher 


Trinity College, Hartford, bestowed 
a signal honor on one of the leaders 
in the insurance business when it con- 
ferred, at its recent commencement, 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
on President L. Edmund Zacher of the 
Travelers. A translation of the Latin 
citation which accompanied the con- 
ferring of the degree follows: 

“This man, Mr. President, has been 
well trained by overcoming difficulties 
and meeting obstacles, and by his own 
sterling character is able to serve in 
time of stress and strain. An admin- 


istrator of large affairs, he is a just 
and impartial executive of some thou- 
sands of workers, never looking back 
but always forward. His company, 
like the giant Atlas, carries on its 
shoulders the worries of innumerable 
persons and relieves their anxiety. 
He himself deserves well of his city, 
his country, and his fellowmen, and I 
therefore present him to you, Louis 
Edmund Zacher.” 


Accident & Health Club 
Formed at Indianapolis 


Twenty-seven men who represent 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies doing business in Indiana met 
at the Indianapolis Athletic Club at 
Indianapolis on June 19 and formed 
the Indianapolis Accident & Health 
Club. A constitution and by-laws, 
which have been in preparation for 
weeks and which provide for the sell- 
ing of accident and health insurance 
upon an institutional basis, were 
adopted. 

Don Trone, Indiana Travelers As- 
surance, was elected president; Bar- 
ney B. Ochs, Loyal Protective Life, 
vice-president, and Wendell C. Taylor, 
Taylor A & H Digest Services, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Trone appointed John McGurk, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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Divorce Increasing in 
Low Income Groups 


Divorce and family troubles among 
the unemployed and low income groups 
have increased steadily in recent 
years, until “domestic relations” are 
now the largest class of cases handled 
by the free legal aid societies, accord- 
ing to a study of 35 cities made by 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

The increase is generally 
marked in the larger cities, such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis; the 
few exceptions to the trend are nearly 
all found among the municipalities of 


more 


moderate size, the reports summarized 
in the survey show. 

Relief payments have had widely 
varying effects, according to the study. 
In many cases relief money has held 
families together. In others it has tend- 
ed to raise divorce and separation fig- 
ures by bringing troubles to a head, do- 
mestic relations workers report. Wives 
who in former times might have “put 
up” with abuses or have governed 
their own dispositions for the sake of 
the husband’s financial support now 
feel less dependence because of relief. 
Wives who have been living apart 
from their husbands now sue to estab- 
lish legal separation or divorce in 
order to qualify for separate relief, 
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to the thoughtful beginner. 


>> 


Insurance Representative? 


tells you. 


After Graduation 
FIRST STEPS TO A PROFITABLE CAREER IN 
LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATION 


Because of the difficulties of the past few years a career in 
life insurance representation has become doubly attractive 


He observes that the attention of conservative individ- 
uals in the average community has been increasingly turned 
toward that which is securely established and progressive 
despite periods of uncertainty throughout the nation. 

If you are undecided about your life work by all means 
send for the 20-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 
published by The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will be the basis for 
thoughtful consideration of what may prove an important 
opportunity for you. If you are the “Mutual Life type” 
(sympathetic with the ambitions of others, energetic, char- 
acterful) you will be instantly impressed by what this book 


A brief letter, giving your address after leaving college, will bring 
the booklet, “Can I Make a Livingas a Life Insurance Repre- 
sentative?” and the name of a Mutual Life manager near you. 


She Mutual Life 
Inourance Compan yof Mew York 


34 Nasoau Street, New York 
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rather than wait and hope for the 
return of the errant mate. 

Judges in some instances refuse to 
order a husband to support his family 
because his earnings are not as large 
or as dependable as the relief check 
of which the family would thereby be 
deprived; the husband likes the idea, 
and loses his feeling of responsibility 
for the support of his family. 

Furthermore, the survey 
many social workers are changing 
their attitude and policy toward 
divorce, and recommend it more fre- 
quently as the realistic way to clear 
up a bad situation, instead of operat- 
ing as formerly on the principle that 
the family should be held together 
somehow, anyhow; that divorce is only 


reports, 


a last resort. 

Today the social worker finds so 
many cases in which husband and 
wife have separated without the ex- 
pense of a divorce and are now living 
with new mates without the formality 
of marriage, that divorce is recom- 
mended more frequently to permit 
marriages that will legitimize the 
children of the new unions. 


B. H. Stephens Heads 
Texas Life Company 

Ben H. Stephens, chairman of the 
board of the Mercantile National Bank 
of Dallas, was elected to the presi- | 
dency of the new National Industrial 
Life of Dallas at a meeting of the 
stockholders recently. The company, 
which has opened general offices in 
the Construction Building, Dallas, is 
writing industrial life policies. 

Other officers of the National In- 
dustrial Life include Ben F. Read, 
Charles C. Huff, Jesse Lee Johnson 
and Frank V. Faulkner, vice-presi- 
dents; Ed A. Herzog, secretary; Ben 
H. Stephens, Jr., assistant secretary. 
Directors are E. R. Brown, George 
T. Lee and Messrs. Stephens, Reed, 
Huff, Johnson, Faulkner, and Herzog. 
Mr. Stephens is chairman of the 
executive committee and of the invest- 
ment committee. Other members of the 
executive committee are Mr. Read and 
Mr. Johnson. Mr. Lee and Mr. John- 
son are on the investment committee. 

In addition to his chairmanship of 
the board of the Mercantile National 
Bank, Mr. Stephens is a director of 
the Southwestern Drug Corporation 
of Dallas and of the Dallas Building 
& Loan Association. He helped or- 
ganize the Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany and served as vice-president and 
general manager of the company for 
about fifteen years before he entered 
the banking business. He is a former 
director of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New York. 
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STATISTICAL SECTION 


The Why of This Issue 


HIS is the first “Statistical 

Issue” of The Spectator that 

bears that label, although un- 
questionably more insurance sta- 
tistics have been produced by The 
Spectator than by any other peri- 
odical in the world. But because 
we have many other strings to our 
bow we have not wished in the 
past to over-emphasize this phase 
of our service. 

Perhaps we have been subcon- 
sciously, or even deliberately, ac- 
knowledging the prejudice which 
men of action and aggression are 
popularly supposed to entertain 
for statistics. It is commonly held 
that statistics are dull as well as 
difficult and guilty of the greatest 
sin in newspaperdom—‘No reader 
interest.” Possibly that shibbo- 
leth has led our editors to sort of 
slip the statistics in through the 
back door—carrying them in con- 
siderable quantity, to be sure, but 
shunting them into the rear ranks 
where they might be uncovered by 
the mathematical minded who are 
accustomed to burrowing for their 
fare, and never allowing them 
enough prominence to scare off 
the reader who runs—and skips. 

Now, however, we violate that 
tradition—and with a will. In this 
issue we bring up a whole barrage 
of statistics and boast about it. 
What is more, the mails will carry 
hundreds of extra copies into 
the editorial sanctums of leading 
newspapers and journals of opin- 
ion, into the libraries of colleges, 
Congress and State legislatures 
and onto the desks of Government 
officials, large and small, whose 
duties may touch the insurance 
business in even the remotest 
manner. 

We in this organization are con- 
vinced that statistics signal the 
temper of our times and we think 
it is bitterly ironical that although 
insurance is, more than any other 
business that comes to mind, based 
on and guided by statistics, tra- 
ducers of that business have re- 
sorted to statistical weapons in 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Managing Editor 


their attack while the rank and 
file of the insurance business, of 
all people, has not been equipped 
to return the fire. 

Frankly, we do not know how it 
is possible for an individual to 
carry on any phase of the insur- 
ance business intelligently and 
profitably without familiarity with 
and understanding of the basic 
statistics of the industry. Nor do 
we see further how, having such a 
fundamental equipment, any in- 
surance man can be forced to 
stand dumb and defenseless while 
superficial critics tear his integ- 
rity to shreds. 

But what are we to think when 
we poll public opinion on the 
subject of insurance today? All 
insurance men of standing and per- 
ception are agreed that the great- 
est problem facing the business 
today is the public relations prob- 
lem. It shows up in the caustic 
comment of the secular press, the 
flip phrases of political pundits 
and in the quick, unstudied reac- 
tion of the man in the street. If 
public relations are bad, we are 
all to blame, for a public relations 
campaign is not a series of adver- 
tisements, or a radio broadcast, or 
a flying squadron of speakers, but 
rather the sum total of the impres- 
sion each man-jack of us makes in 
our daily contact with the public. 
By the weight of numbers and in- 
fluence, the burden would seem to 
fall on the agency forces of the 
business. They reach more mem- 
bers of the public, and in a more 
personalized way, than any other 
avenue of contact possible. It 
seems to us that if the agents of 
the country were set square on the 
fundamental facts of corporate in- 
surance, and made it their busi- 
ness to pound home these facts to 
the public, the pall of misinforma- 
tion and suspicion would lift, and 
in instances where inaccuracies 
and misstatements were deliber- 
ately fostered, out of malice or for 
personal gain, the schemers sim- 
ply couldn’t get away with it. 


In this issue the editors have 
tried to put over a public relations 
story on a statistical basis that any 
man or woman can understand. 
The figures are arranged in a read- 
able way, comment has been kept 
at a minimum, and only the sim- 
plest sort of interpretations have 
been attempted. 

Statistics are really a joy if you 
don’t let them get you down. 
We suggest, for example, that you 
follow closely the “continued story” 
of the dilemma currently facing 
life insurance which you will find 
statistically expressed on succeed- 
ing pages. Beginning with the de- 
lineation of life insurance assets on 
page 12, you will observe the in- 
creasing predominance of govern- 
ment bonds and other low-interest 
bearing securities in life insurance 
company portfolios—a trend dic- 
tated by the demands of safety 
and precipitated by Government 
fiscal policies which narrow the 
available investment market. Then 
you will turn to the Rate of Inter- 
est Earned exhibit where you will 
be shown the results of these poli- 
cies as reflected in declining earn- 
ings on invested assets. 

Next chapter uncovers for you 
the mortality experience of the 
companies, revealing a rising ratio 
in the actual to expected up to the 
early nineteen-thirties with only 
moderate improvement in the past 
few years. You are shown, also 
the ever-swelling tax burden im- 
posed by Federal, state and local 
governments and finally, the cumu- 
lative result in an increased cost 
to the public for life insurance pro- 
tection. : 

We also earnestly recommend the 
attention of our life insurance 
readers to the problems in fire and 
casualty insurance as brought out 
by illustrations in this issue. The 
public thinks of “insurance” as a 
unit, meaning all lines—fire, life 
and casualty—and it behooves all 
insurance men to serve common 
cause in interpreting the true facts 
of the business to that public. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY ASSETS 


ance assets in America are vast 

in volume, outstandingly safe in 
character and remarkably persist- 
ent in growth. (Note, in the last 
column on page 13, that total ad- 
mitted assets have increased each 
year without a single exception, 
from 1890 down to the present 
day.) 

It is also appreciated that these 
life insurance assets, invested as 
they are in the indispensable enter- 
prises of the nation, contribute in- 
calculably to balanced progress and 
to the proper distribution of 
wealth. Housing, agriculture, rail- 
roads, public utilities, schools, 
roads and public services of all 
kinds look to steady support from 
life insurance funds. 

The great problem of maintain- 
ing the investment of life insurance 
assets at the high standard of ex- 
cellence that has become the hall- 
mark of the institution, however, is 
not generally understood by the 
public in behalf of whose welfare 
the problem exists. The search for 
suitable avenues of investment for 
the funds under their control has 
been a pressing problem with the 
companies since their earliest be- 
ginnings. An examination of the 
table on the adjacent page wil! 
readily bear this out, for it will be 
seen that in an effort to meet the 
changing conditions that accom- 
pany the march of time, the 
character of the investments has 
undergone many interesting trans- 
formations. 

It is incumbent on the companies 
by law, of course, that they invest 
their assets in such a way as to 
maintain at all times a market 
value at least equal to the reserve 
upon the policies, and it is further 
their obligation to earn as high a 
rate of interest as is consistent 
with safety in order that the cost 
of life insurance may be kept well 
within the means of all who need 
its services and protection. 

It is a fact that the solution of 
this problem was never more diffi- 
cult than it is today, as a study of 
the various exhibits in this issue 
proves. The tables show that the 
companies have accumulated a 
great back-log of cash and quick 
assets for which only the narrowest 
outlets exist and on which they are 


| T is well known that life insur- 
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earning a steadily decreasing yield. 

The supplementary table on this 
page shows how the companies have 
been forced into favoring Govern- 
ment bonds in recent years, invest- 
ments of this nature having 
quadrupled in the past five years. 
Readers will note, also, the steady 
decline in real estate mortgages as 
an investment factor, as well as the 
corollary growth of real estate 
owned indicating the transference 


fore- 


of many mortgages into 
closures. Government bonds now 
constitute 15 per cent of the in- 
vested assets of the companies 
whereas at the beginning of the 
century they amounted to about 
one-half of 1 per cent, such an in- 
vestment, at that time, being con- 
sidered merely as a _ temporary 
reservoir for idle funds. 

It is suggested that this table be 
studied at some length and its fea- 
tures fixed in the mind before the 
reader passes on to the subsequent 
charts, tabulations and articles. It 
is the first chapter of the story 
which this statistical issue tells, 
step by step, in perhaps the most 
complete form in which it has yet 
been presented. 


New Business and Insurance in Force of Life Insurance 
Companies Since 1890 








New Issues Total Insurance In Force 
No. Amount No. Amount 
1937 22,905,304 $14, 795,949,978 124, 157,611 $109 572,450,959 
1936 24,022,126 14,334,996, 379 121,131,244 104,667, 205,924 
1935 24,347,930 14, 138,619,347 117,369,853 100 730,415,016 
1934 25,712,994 14, 280,080,058 115, 222, 123 98 542,411,146 
1933 24,743,766 13, 786 857.459 113,469,594 97,985,043, 747 
1932 24,496,645 14,514, 284,427 115,762,622 100, 154,372,532 
1931 24,726,869 17,226, 248 427 121,760,536 108 885, 562,894 
1930 24, 258, 456 19,019, 799.453 122,212,773 107 ,948 277,732 
1929 24,243,748 19, 267,332,211 120,753,521 103, 146,440,473 
1928 23,861, 205 18,673, 574.996 114,994,512 95. 206,314,691 
1927 22,177,372 17,135,458 992 109 392,437 87 022, 103 424 
1926 20,572,240 16,430,531, 731 103 ,485 865 79.644, 487,109 
1925 20,330,523 15,472,999, 465 97,629,440 71,642, 127,685 
1924 17,889,489 13, 194,737,020 90, 368 331 63,779,740,552 
1923 16,599,831 12,050,.073,.478 83,994,522 56 ,803 534,307 
1922 15, 150, 195 9,774,271, 118 77,097,279 50,290,710, 180 
1921 13,776,097 8,730, 165,039 71,781,203 45, 983,400,333 
1920 13,248,816 10, 105,444,804 66 499, 369 42,281 , 390,527 
1919 12, 184,664 7,809 ,.612.607 60,931,877 34,578, 737,706 
1918 10, 124,904 4,037,907, 220 54,620,198 29,870, 309,934 
1917 9,516,355 4,891 037,043 50,345,300 27,189 009,697 
1916 8,654,805 4, 212,036,721 46,373,135 24,679,312, 325 
1915 8,463,687 3.594,637,045 43,031,791 22,784, 191,052 
1914 8,080, 130 3,314,638,377 40,411,979 21,589,172, 373 
1913 7,965,298 3,339,932,099 38, 206,394 20,564,469 945 
1912 6,959,346 3,082,475,917 34,855,170 19, 264,793,685 
1911 6, 245,610 2,870,295, 457 32,381,762 18,002,780 ,439 
1910 6,002,333 2,557,053 467 29,998 633 16,404, 229,925 
1909 6,287,394 2,449,115,675 28,087 327 15, 480,721,211 
1908 5, 166,847 2,063,076 .495 25,852,405 14,518 962,277 
1907 4,902,769 1,921 350.782 24, 787.535 14,063 362,639 
1906 5,117,704 2,081 941,113 23,634,352 13,706 797,784 
1905 5,632,074 2,574,489 805 22,494,063 13,363,985 856 
1904 5,461,193 2,603,699 667 20,882,555 12,547 937,441 
1903 5,184,773 2,504,596, 243 19,273,552 11,547,121, 475 
1902 5, 209, 288 2,338,734, 483 17,620,435 10, 505,482,385 
1901 5,021,684 2.194, 182,667 16,030,724 9,593 846,948 
1900 4,670,948 1,973,611 066 14,395,443 8,562,139, 740 
1899 4,374,373 1,843, 421,533 12,871,797 7,774, 280,005 
1898 3,587,991 1,481 809,914 11,218,330 6 825,037,770 
1897 3,456 820 1,368,028.144 10,206 577 6,326, 120,072 
1896 3,238,408 1, 188,859, 145 9,413,046 5,943 067,492 
1895 3,530,204 1,276,639 856 8,893,702 5,738,434,772 
1894 5, 135, 109 1,588, 248,222 8,702,768 5,566, 166,664 
1893 3,212,751 1,434,548, 755 7,605,917 5, 291,586,484 
1892 2,834,645 1, 264,960,342 6,732,008 4,897,731 ,359 
1891 2,271,408 1, 179,450,484 5,785,276 4,446 410,709 
1890 2,433,269 1, 144,114,318 5,203,090 4,049,578, 567 
Breakdown of Bondholdings of Life Insurance 
Companies—1933 to 1937 
(Reading by years upward) 

Government Public Industrial and 

Bonds States Municipal Railroad Utilities Miscellaneous 
$4,728,775,010 $561,244, 265 $1, 356,674,662 $2,753,684, 182 $2,790,727 227 $980 , 440 040 
4,038 477,992 523,088,574 1,273,461, 249 2,733,506 857 2,519,791, 228 699 039, 382 
3,005, 760,677 496, 206,923 1, 181,610,333 2,608 995,457 2, 103,573,913 570,786,662 
1,980, 215,968 429,914,326 1,065, 564,793 2,708 337,386 1,848 030,479 436,777,235 

984, 232,584 364, 149, 287 912,893,041 2,758 057,277 1,745,626, 379 360,069,144 
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| & Real Estate | Total Total 
| Mortgages Bonds Stocks 
$2,190,494, oes $5,220,414,538)813, 182,860, one| $512.035-034 
2 144,188,625) 5,111,437,287| 11,782,425,901 74,362 
1'986.132.729| 5,339,860,364 1919841946.595 ae sy7. 283 
1/689.083,484| 5,856,609,934| 8,460,289,189| 437,882,520) 
1'264,389.006| 6,681,652,321| 7,117,321,318) 439,925,016) 
933.947,996| 7,316,093,037| 6,766,924,729 ‘056 ) 
683.234.7486) 7.052.287,160| 6,723,735,232| 517,565,170) 
547,862.161| 7,577,943,941| 6,352,333,205| 465,951,112 
463.064.187) 7.297,308,608| 5,923, 356,342,635 
402.549,897| 6,760, 5.577.191,956| 232,877,735 
°365.637| 6,183,591,304| §,078,452,601| 102,093,885 
303,417,616, 5,564,257, deat. 802 89,398,494 
288.937.751| 4,799,216, 4,331,288, 480 81,461,513) 
"852.564| 4.174,768,771| 4,049,231,788| 48,644, 
058.192| 3,661,910, 815,846.046| 24,449,411) 
197.167.199| 3,122,166,882 SeoreIs 172, $4,482. 
"888.569 3,346,489,722 
‘ 3,588, 355 
173,964,782 : 
173.367.237| 1,779,279,018| 2,094,687,842) 81,056,074 
171'173,881| 1,708,365,405) 1,981,751,608) 82,562,532 
165.648,871| 1,617.873,512) 1,908,943,088| 85,879,873) 
178-248.405| 1,485,103,814| 1,869,523,581| 95,906,386 
170.790. 114) 1,358-488,374| 1,787,969,415 99,882,124) 
1.227.231.5892 '945,447| 129,622,493, 
507 
180,87 671,577,813 1,067,027,851| 172,562,975 
178'185.960| 623,691,963} 807,722,617, 165,249,187 
170.182.287| 573,262,009| _ 872,087,030| 131,751,255 
165'530.075|.............| b1,427,313,520) ... 
158,119,116 b1,303,321,206)... 
153,851,223 b1,205,153,848) 
144,630,736) | bi,107,943,297 
137,990,042 | b1,000,951,605 
135,051,096 940,642,415 
128,059,007 bee7-822207|. 
117,044,686) . | 813,573,767)... 
108,348,454 743,723,786) 
96,578,137). | 696,386,272 
85,785,345 "| 34,491,770)... 
80. | 581,652,415)... 
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b— Bonds, Mortgage loans and stocks. 
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$171,224,737 $3,208, 208. 157 
181,876,337| 3,229,318,098 
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33,626,284) 
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e708 218 747 
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F ITEMS IN LIFE INS. CO. ASSETS 
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752,950, 
747,116,156 
703,640,172 
629,325,113 
999) 


559,124 
512,189, al 
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537,353,631) 20, 159,939,830 
payee 18,879,611,097 
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2,924,253,848 
2,706, 186,867 
498,960,968 
2,265,221,193 
1,822,851 









1,910,784,985 
\ 742,414,173 
1,462,651,318 
198 
1.,243,561,111 
1,159,873,889 
L073. 196.679 
987, 
919,310,131 
840,579,127 
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Yield on Life Companies’ 
Assets in 1938 Lowestin 
Twenty Years, Table Shows 









earned on their mean invested rate earned in 1937 and is the lowest 
funds by the 100 leading life of any of the 20 years shown in the 
insurance companies was 4.33%. This table herewith. 


| AST year the rate of interest is more than 1/10 of 1% less than the 









RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 









STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 1938 









ee a eg oad $1,500,000.00 
Premium Reserve ............. 1,486,537.96 
Other Ldabilities .............. 274,859.85 
Re a 3,290,684.37 





ED cop hcescednececesé 6,552,082.18 


*New York Insvrance Department Valuation Basis 





Securities carried at $248,633.31 in the above statement are 
deposited in various States as required by law 






On the basis of December 31st, 1938, Market Quotation for 
all bonds and stock owned, this Company's total Admitted 
Assets would be $6,583,347.12 and the Surplus would be 
3,321,949.31 







“TWO STANDARDS” With a Single Policy 
Practical cooperation with agents 
An unusual combination of financial strength 







An Exceptional Automobile Combination Policy 






STANDARDSURETY &CASUALTY Co. 
OF NEw YORK 


Statement December 31, 1938 








et eee Pee $1,000,000.00 
Claims & Claim Expense Reserve. 1,969,111.19 
Premium Reserve .............. 1,295,883.52 
ND SS 266,893.38 
I CEs sb olde uss oe e'tne 1,180,890.16 





On the basis of December 31, 1938, market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets would be 
$5,791,532.18 and the surplus to Policyholders would be $2,- 
259,644.09 








“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 











Head Offices: 80 John Street, New York 
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To obtain a more thorough under- 
standing of the problem which con- 
fronts the life insurance companies 
in their effort to secure adequate 
earnings on their invested assets, it 
may be noted that this rate of 4.33% 
is practically 1% less than the rate 
attained in 11 of the other 19 years 
in the period. It is moreover, over 
% of 1% less than the average ac- 
tual annual interest earnings of life 
insurance investments over the twenty 
year period which began the year 
after the war ended or in 1919. 

The decline in the interest rates 
translated into money terms means 
that American life insurance com- 
panies in 1938 received about One 
Hundred Twenty-Five Million Dollars 
in income under the amount they 
would have had if even the 20 year 
average interest rate of 4.91% had 
been attained: A drop of 1% in the 
interest earning capacity of all the 
companies in the United States means 
a loss in income of approximately 
a quarter of a billion dollars. The 
significance of this aggregate decrease 
to the individual citizens of the United 
States, some sixty million of whom 
have life insurance policies, cannot be 
over-estimated, without considering 
the force of its aggregate purchasing 
power, and considering this vast loss 
only as it applies to the policyholders 
of life insurance roughly it means 
that some $2.50 has been added to 
the annual premiums on every thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance in force 
in the United States. The importance 
of this declining rate of interest to 
the average American, intrigued a 
hasty research to ascertain in what 
previous year in the history of life 
insurance available was the low rec- 
ord of 1938 surpassed. As far back as 
The Spectator goes, some 70 years, 
the lowest previous rate, excluding 
the present era which began in 1934, 
was obtained in 1902 when the com- 
panies earned 4.58%. Before and after 
that period, back to 1868, life insur- 
ance companies were always above 
4.60% and most usually over 5% in 
their gross interest. earnings on in- 
vested funds. 

The wisdom of life insurance man- 
agement and the essential stability 
and soundness upon which funda- 
mental structure of life insurance is 
built and is operated is demonstrated 
effectively by the fact that during a 
period of unprecedentedly low interest 
rates the interest earning capacity of 
life insurance investments assumed as 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1919 TO 1938, INCLUSIVE 

















ance New York Life 


j 
nder- | | AVERAGES 
| | | | | " — 
con- } | | | | } | | 
er ae NAMES OF 1919} 1920; 1921; 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925) 1926) 1927 28| 1929) 1930) 1931; 1932) 1933) 1934) 1935) 1936) 1937; 1938} 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1919 
anies COMPANIES to to | to | 
juate 1923 | 1928 | 1933 
ts, it 
ao¢ Acacia Mutual 5 5 69) 5.70) 6.07) 5 5 5 5 5.82) 5.49) 5.27) 5.17) 5.37| 5.49) 5 5.59 5.79 | 5.37 
ed /E Aetna Life 5 9) 5 5.04) 4.87) 5 5.13) 5 4 4.94) 4.95) 4 4 4.43) 4.33) 4.16) 4 5.56 : 4 4.27 
rate American Natl., Texas. | 5 6.2 5.60) 6.05) 6 5.92) 5 6.23) 6 5 4 4.69) 4.43) 4.40) 4.52) 4 6 6 | 5.47 | 4.51 
American United t 6 6 5.48) 6.67) 6.56; 5.70) 5 5.85) 5.§ 5 5 15 | §.15) 3 15 4.5 6 6 5 4.74 
years Amicable 4: 7 5) 7.6 7.07| 7.46 7.21| 6.98) 7 6.70! 6 6.35) 5 5.66) 5 5 5 7.3 7 | 6 5.49 | 
Atlantic Life 5 ¢ 8) 6.2 | 6.35) 6.27] 6 5 5 5.36) 5.32) 4.50) 4.75) 4 4.73) 6.38 | 6. 5.86 | 4.80 | 5.65 
over Baltimore Life 4.6! 5 b} 6.2 5.51) 5 4.95) 5.23) 4 5 5.16) 5.06) 5 5 5 4.98 | 4.69 | 5 5.19 | 5.02 
Pea Bankers, Neb. 5.18 5 5.83 5.34) 5.35) 5.12) 5 3 4 4 4.43) 4.52) 3.98) 3 5.67 | 4 | 4.64 | 4.35 | 4.71 
BP ac- Bankers, Iowa 5.3 5.6 9| 5 5.37| 5.42| 5.29] 5.11| 4.56] 4.53) 4.29| 4.43] 4.44] 4.39] 4.29] 6 5.61 | 4.94 | 4.39 | 4.87 
life Beneficial 5 6 9) 54 6 5.64) 5 5.38) 5.57) 5.18) 4.69) 4 4.37| 4.54) 4.34) 4 5.43 | 5.82 | 5.24 | 4.37 | 5.13 
Berkshire 4 5.32) 5.08) 5.2 5 5.58) 5 5.49) 5.22) 5.34) 5.12) 5.25) 5.25) 5.14) 5 4.99) 5 5 5.35 | 5.20 | 5.27 
renty Boston Mutual 5.43 5.51| 5.64) 5.63 | 5.6 5 5 5.66) 5.62) 5 5 4.99) 4.72) 4.87) 4.87) 4.76) 5 5.74 | 5.52 | 4.49 | 5.30 
rae, ‘alif.-Western States §.| 6.1: 7.15) 6.93) 6.; | 6.23) 6.23) 6 6.28) 6.42) 5.69) 6 5.23) 5.16) 4.94) 5 4 6 6 6 5.02 | 5.65 
yeal apitol Life 5 6 3}. 46) 6.36 6.53) 6. 6.16| 6.18] 6.16) 6 6.17| 5.86| 5.64| 5.69) 5.64) 5.45) 5.34) 6 6.39 | 6 5.55 | 5.76 
‘entral, lowa 5 5.4 5.13) 5 5 | 5 5 5 5.12) 4 53 4.57| 4 | 4 14 4.29) 5 5 | 5.23 4.47 | 5.07 
‘entral, Ill. 6 6 6.32) 5! 6.39) 6.34) 6 5 6 5 5.51) 6.25) 4.96) 4.48) 5.69) 6.45) 6 6.11) 6 | 6 5.70 | 5.37 | 5.75 
rates ‘entral States 5 : 6.12) 5 5 6.30) 6 5.22) 6.62) 7.28) 5.33) 5.55) 4 4 5.56) 5.79) 5.90) 5 5.34) 5 | 6.32 | 5.22 | 5 5.64 
‘olonial Life 5 5.38) 5.56) 5.52) 5.72) 5.65) 5 5 5.68) 5 5 5.54) 5.38) 5.30) 5 4.92\ 4 4.76) 4.46) 4 5.56 | 5 5 | 4 5.18 
leans ‘olumbian National 5 5.27| 5.67| 5.24) 5.82) £ 5.85) 5.58) 5.61| 5.63) 5.56| 5.58) 5 5.38) 4.96) 5 4.52) 5.09) 4.91) 4.64) 5 5.66 | 5.39 | 4.91 | 5.31 
com- ‘olumbus Mutual 5 5 29/1 6 6.: 6.61) 6.52! 6 16 5.63) 6.52) 6 6 5.4 5 4.96) 4 4.15| 4.36) 4 15 | 6.3 6 5 4.63 5.37 
‘ommonwealth, Ky 4 4.89| 5 5.02) 5.27) 5.43) 5.89) 5.73) 5.91| 5.86) 5 5.62) 5.68) 5.73) 5.51) 4.74) 4.91) 4 4.27| 4.39) 5.03 | 5.79 | 5.6 4 | 5.20 
One onnecticut General §.3 5.45) 5.69) 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5.36) 5.25) 5.06) 4.68) 4 4 4.75| 4.93, 4.50) 4 5 | 5.57 | 5.0% 4.6 5.01 
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5 §.! | §.83 5.8% 7 7.15) 6.73 5 4.97) 4.90} 4.95) 5.52 | 5.7 
4 5. | 5.3 7) 5.16 5.12) 5 5 4 4 4.26) 4 5 | 5.18 
5 §.3 6.23 5 5.36) 5.26) 5 b| 4 3.95) 3.80) 3.67) 4.83 | 5 
§.3f 6 | 6.6 6.3 5 6.52) 5.: 5.67| 4.73) 4.38) 4.78) 6.25 | 6.8: 
6 ; 6.! 5.95| 6.03] 5 | 4.85] 4.98) 5.14] 4.97/ 6.32 | 5. 
5.19 5.6 5 5.66) 5 4 5 5.14) 5 58 5 
5 5 5.3 5 7 + 4 4 | 4.68) 5 15 
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d as * This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for 
prior years. ft Figures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States Life. 
{Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to. the above in 1937. 
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nix Mutual 


Phoe 
Provident Mutual 
Averages 


Industrial Companies 


American National, Tex. 


orth American, Canada 
North American, Chi 


Bankers of Nebraska 
Northwestern Mu 


Beneficial Life 
Berkshire 
Equitable of lowa 
Federal Life 

* This com 


Fidelity Mutual 


Franklin Life 


American United 
Bankers, Iowa 
Business Mens 
Central Life, lowa 
Central, Chicago 
Central States 
Equitable, N. Y. 


Aetna Life 
Atlantic Life 


ew York 


Manufacturers, Canada 
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Life Ins. Co. of Va... ... 


Security Mutual, N. Y.. 
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Monumental Life § 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Continental Am. Life, Del. 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Security Mutual, Neb. 
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State Mutual, Mass. 
Sun Life, Canada 


Texas Life 
Union Mutual, Me. 
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=| |) ToHaveAndToHold 


1934 | 1924 


The special Modernized Systematic Savings Plan featured by the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company is not only a good invest- 
ment—it’s good business, and every dollar YOU invest in it does 


double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of low cost ordinary life 


aS 
tot 


SLSSSSSSLE 


in event of death . . . all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival .. . cash withdrawals without policy loan interest 


any time after payment of second premium . . . guaranteed interest 


SSLVLISRRISS 


at the rate of 314% on savings . . . privilege of reducing premiums 
to ordinary life rate at any time without evidence of insurability . . . 
payment of face amount plus savings in event of death . . . payment 


of face amount at end of 25 years. 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims he can invest the differ- 


ence between low cost and endowment forms and be ahead of the 








game in event of premature death? Have you explained the diff- 





culties of saving sums regularly . . . of putting new principal and 


earnings to work earning interest at once, of avoiding losses over so 





long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and in the event of death 


pay his beneficiaries both his life insurance and savings accounts. 


Tell him the plan is also available to children ages 1 day to 1444 


years for educational and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. Would he be interested? 


... Think it over. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTCLAIR * Ww NEW JERSEY 
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THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Though Management Expenses 


Are Low and Mortality Normal, 
Declining Interest Earnings 
Force Rise in Premium Rates 


By LEONARD S. McCOMBS, Ass't Statistician 


enter into the calculation of the 

premium rates of life insurance 
policies: (1) the rate of interest 
earned on invested funds, (2) the 
rate of mortality, and (3) the rate 
of loading for expenses. The first 
two components, the rate of inter- 
est and the rate of mortality, fix 
the amount of “net premium,” or 
the amount of premium which, in 
the aggregate, will be exactly suf- 
ficient to pay all death claims on 
condition that deaths occur accord- 
ing to the mortality table used as 
a basis of calculation, and on con- 
dition also that all premiums are 
invested just as soon as they are 
received at the rate of interest as- 
sumed in the calculations. The net 
premium provides for death claims 
only. It does not provide for ex- 
penses nor for contingencies no: 
considered in the basic assumptions 
as to interest and mortality. 


Teater i are three elements that 


Beyond Companies’ Control 

A striking fact in this connec- 
tion is that the basic elements that 
go into the determination of the 
net premium are largely beyond 
the control of life insurance man- 
agement itself. A change in the 
trend of mortality experience, for 
example, finds reflection ultimately 
in revised premium rates or divi- 
dend payments and resulting higher 
or lower net cost of life insurance. 
A change in the trend of interest 
earnings has its effect, too, on the 
cost of life insurance. A high in- 
terest assumption, which must ac- 
tually be earned to ensure the 
actuarial soundness of policy re- 
serves, reduces the net premium. 
Declining interest earnings, on the 
other hand, make increased prem- 
ium charges or reduced dividends 
inevitable. 

The rate of loading for expense 
depends primarily on the amount 
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required to provide for expenses 
and contingencies. The expense 
element is ascertainable within a 
close degree of accuracy, but the 
amount needed to provide for con- 
tingencies such as violent fluctua- 
tions in mortality cannot be pre- 
dicted. 

While the trend of mortality and 
interest rates and their effect on 
the cost of life insurance are en- 
tirely beyond the control of life 
insurance management, the amount 
of loading for expenses is controll- 
able to some extent. Here, again, 
however, are uncontrollable ele- 
ments, such as taxes. The total tax 
bill of the American life insurance 
companies, exclusive of taxes on 
real estate, has become an increas- 
ing burden of expense, as it has on 
all business enterprises. The life 
companies now pay annually over 
$80,000,000 in insurance taxes, li- 
censes and fees. This amount is 
more than $12,000,000 greater than 
it was six years ago, and a part ot 
the increase in the cost of life in- 
surance in recent years has been 
necessary to absorb this increased 
load. 


Home Office Salaries 


The salaries of officers and home 
office employees are probably sub- 
ject to a greater measure of con- 
trol by life insurance management 
than any other major expense item. 
That the companies have been suc- 
cessful in exercising control of sal- 
aries is abundantly evidenced by 
the fact that, according to aggre- 
gates prepared by The Spectator, 
the total funds used for this pur- 
pose amounted to approximately 
$123,000,000 last year. This amount, 
by itself an impressive total, as- 
sumes a place of minor significance 
when compared with the billions of 
dollars paid annually to _ policy- 


holders. It amounts to $1.12 per 
$1,000 of insurance in force. 


Operating Costs 


The expenses of operation of a 
life insurance company are nor- 
mally productive in the sense that 
such expenses are necessary in con- 
serving the assets, servicing and 
managing the affairs of the com- 
pany and maintaining and extend- 
ing the volume of business. The 
directors of a life insurance com 
pany, for example, make recom- 
mendations in regard to all ques- 
tions affecting the general methods 
of carrying on the business such as 
the classes of insurance to be writ- 
ten, the rates of premiums to be 
charged, the term of the company’s 
policies, and the territory in which 
it will operate. Through commit- 
tees they guide the investment of 
the company’s funds and decide all 
questions of sale or purchase of 
real estate or securities, granting 
of mortgages, and so forth. The 
executive officers of the company, 
the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer are responsible 
for carrying through the decisions 
of the directors. The actuarial de- 
partment sees that operations are 
conducted on a_ sound financial 
basis. The department is guided 
by the actuary, who is especially 
trained in calculations which in- 
volve the rate of interest and the 
rate of mortality on which the busi- 
ness of life insurance depends. His 
services are indispensable to the 
sound financial management of the 
company. The medical ard the in- 
spection departments underwrite 
all business and make certain that 
the company does not insure unde- 
sirable risks that would increase 
the mortality experience at the ex- 
pense of the soundness of the com- 
pany and the reasonable cost of 
insurance to the policyholders. The 
companies maintain law depart- 
ments which prepare and approve 
policy issues and auditing depart- 
ments which invest and otherwise 
supervise the companjes’ funds. 

Let us assume that, in the inter- 
ests of economy and lower life in- 
surance costs, it was desirable to 
eliminate the expense of salaries 
of officers, fees of directors and the 
salaries of the tens of thousands of 
home office employees of the life 
insurance companies. Then, as we 












have already seen, there would be 
saved for the policyholders approxi- 
mately $123,000,000 each year, or 
slightly more than three cents of 
every premium dollar. This is, in- 
deed, a small contribution for the 
policyholder to make for the judg- 
ment, discretion and experience of 
life insurance management and all 
the essential services performed by 
it—services that are essential in 
the management of any corpora- 
tion. Of far greater significance 
than official salaries to the rising 
cost of life insurance is an increase 
in the rate of mortality or a de- 
crease in the rate of interes? 
earned. The decline of .14 of 1 per 
cent in the rate of interest earned 
by the life insurance companies 
last year meant a loss of $37,500,- 
000 in interest income to them, or 
over 30 per cent of the entire 
amount expended for salaries of 
officers and home office employees. 
During the last ten years the de- 
cline in interest earned has been 
more than twice the amount paid 
to officers and home office employees 
for salaries. 


Trend of Premium Rates 


The effect of the movement in 
the two major elements influencing 
the cost of life insurance is illus- 
trated in the accompanying graphs 
Thus we observe that in 1905 a 
major upswing in the trend of in- 
terest earnings and improving mor- 
tality experience found reflection in 
the progressive reduction in the 
cost of life insurance. The decline 
in the premium rates extended 
through the 1929-1930 period, and 
over the twenty-five year period it 
exceeded 10 per cent. This declin- 
ing cost of life insurance, while co- 
incidental with the improvement in 
mortality and interest earnings. 
was accomplished in the face of 
constant liberalization of policy 
provisions, so that the actual re- 
duction in cost was appreciably 
greater than any mathematical 
measurement would suggest. 

The downward trend in the cost 
of life insurance was arrested dur- 
ing the 1929-1930 period several 
vears after interest earnings had 
begun to decline and when the im- 
proving trend in mortality had 
been reversed. For a number of 
years prior to the time when the 
cost of life insurance began to rise 
the higher mortality experience of 
the companies had been perceptibly 
aided by the increase in the number 
of suicides which reached a mark 
of more then 39 ner cont above 
norm?! in 1932. Tho greater mor- 


tality occurred for a few years 
with more than average frequency 
among large policyholders, but the 
trend soon turned and the normal 
downward course was resumed—a 
course that has pointed towards 
improvement since prior to 1905 
with one brief but violent interrup- 
tion in 1918. In that year actual 
mortality experience compared with 
the expected of one hundred lead- 
ing life insurance companies rose 
to 95.12 per cent. The mortality 
improvement since then has ex- 


tended to all classes of population 
and has been the result of improved 
living conditions, increased medical 
and surgical technique, better con- 
ditions of sanitation and greater 
attention to the public health and 
to better selection in the case of 
insurance lives. These factors have 
had, and continue to have, a potent 
influence in the cost of life insur- 
ance generally. 

The major problem of life insur- 
ance management today is_ the 
eccuring of suitable investments 


A LEAF FROM 


“TELLING POINTS” is 
a booklet of facts about 
NYNL highlighting vari- 
ous phases of the Com- 
pany's record in simple, 
visual style. The 1939 ed- 
ition of “Telling Points,” 
from which the page 
above was taken, is now 
in the hands of NYNL 
fieldmen, who annually 
find it one of their most 
effective selling tools. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 


STRONG 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LIBERAL 
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yielding a rate of interest sufficient 
to cover the interest assumption in 
the premium rate. This condition 
is the greatest single factor forcing 
the cost of insurance up, whether 
the increased cost is reflected by 
rising rates or diminishing divi- 
dend payments. Another element in 
the case, although of minor rela- 
tive significance, is the heavier tax 
cost of the companies. 


The Rate of Interest 


The trend of the interest rate 
earned by life insurance companies 
from 1902 was definitely rising 
until 1923, when it began to drift 
along between 5.38 and 5.31 per 


















cent of mean invested assets. This 
level movement continued until 
1930. In that year a precipitate de- 
cline got under way which carried 
the yield down to 4.33 per cent of 
mean invested funds during 1938. 
It is impossible to predict how long 
this fall will continue. In the mean- 
time the pressure of declining in- 
terest returns has forced up the 
cost of life insurance. This move- 
ment towards increased cost was 
delayed, however, almost three 
years after interest rates had em- 
barked on their drastic downward 
course. It was not until 1933, as 
we have seen, that life insurance 
costs began to mount. 
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The investment problems of the 
life insurance companies originate 
primarily in the present fiscal pol- 
icies of the Government. The com- 
petition of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a financing agency, par- 
ticularly in the mortgage field, to- 
gether with its policy of “easy 
money,” has impeded the expansion 
of private business and greatly de- 
creased the demand for private 
capital, which has caused savings 
and endowed institutions, commer- 
cial banks and life insurance com- 
panies to accumulate abnormally 
large uninvested funds. Rates of 
interest on new investments since 
1929 have been low and the life 
insurance companies have been 
harassed by the refinancing of out- 
standing obligations at lower rates 
of interest. 

The thought has been advancec, 
and it has met with a measure of 
acceptance, that life insurance com- 
panies by investing at current in- 
terest rates maintain a reasonable 
average between high and low in- 
terest periods. This theory is not 
entirely correct. High interest-bear- 
ing bonds when callable are nat- 
urally redeemed during low interest 
periods and replaced with bonds 
bearing current low interest rates. 
A case in point is the recent calling 
at 102% of an issue of $50,000,000 
debenture 3%%’s maturing in 1950 
by the Socony Vacuum Oil Corpora- 
tion. The debentures were replaced 
by another issue of $50,000,000 3 
per cent debentures maturing in 
1964 that were sold at 104 and were 
legal investments in New York 
State. However, since the issue was 
sold above par it will not yield suf- 
ficient to maintain a 3 per cent 
reserve even before investment ex- 
penses and taxes are considered. 


Medium Maturities 

While high-interest bearing 
bonds that are callable are _ re- 
deemed when interest rates are low, 
bonds sold during this same period 
of low yield continue outstanding 
until their full maturity. Conse- 
quently many companies during the 
present period of meager return 
endeavor to invest their funds in 
obligations of medium maturities. 
This demand increases the price of 
desirable bonds of these maturities 
further diminishing the rate that 
they yield. For example, 

United States Treasury Bonds, 
114%’s, maturing June 15, 1943, 
yield .41 of 1 per cent at the cur- 
rent price of 102.24. 

United States Treasury Bonds. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Trend of composite, non-participating ordinary life rate at age 35 of 4 leading life insurance companies. 
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Trend of rate of interest earned on mean invested funds by American life insurance companies. 
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TRENDS IN POLICY PREFERENCES 


Fifty-Year Study of Relative Popularity 
of Endowment and Whole Life Forms; 


Variations 


in Average Policy Amount 
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RATIOS OF CIVEDEND ADDITIONS TO INGURANCE IN FORCE 


* IT GHOULO BE UNDERSTOOD THAT THE RATIOS IW THIS 
COLUMN ARE EACH GASEO ON THE PREVIOUS YEAR ONLY> 





Persistency & 


HY these abrupt changes in 
W vvve of policy preferred and in 
average size issued for certain years, 
as shown in the table on the left? 
Readers are invited to apply them- 
selves to these brain-teasers, and in- 
terpretations will be welcomed and 
gladly published in subsequent issues. 

Over the fifty year period the move- 
ment in policy preferences is remark- 
ably steady as may be seen by tracing 
the trend in any one column, starting 
at the bottom with the year 1889 and 
following the development as_ the 
column moves up for 50 years. 

In fact, these columns are so steady 
in their ultimate direction, that the 
sudden changes for brief periods of 
years are all the more intriguing. In 
some instances, of course, the reasons 
for these changes are obvious, and 
tie-up directly with prominent peaks 
and valleys in the national economic 
picture. In other cases, more subtle 
reasons will be suggested by life in- 
surance students. To enable readers 
to find the sudden changes more 
readily, numbers from 1 to 30 have 
been assigned to them. 

The general trends are readily dis- 
cernible. It will be noted that whole 
life policies dominated the picture in 
the late 19th Century, began to lose 
favor in the early part of the present 
century, but by the nineteen-twenties 
had swung back into their former 
popularity. <A slight decline again is 
noted over the past few years. 

Endowments were at their peak in 
percentage to the total ordinary in- 
surance in force in 1926, showing 
thereafter a more or less steady de- 
cline until 1929 when the curve turns 
upward and continues through 1938. 

Policy sizes were considerably larger 
fifty vears ago than at any time since. 
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Fundamentally Sound Try-Angles 


Sales ideas that are working successfully in 


today’s market— 


Dramatic demonstrations of the power and 


importance of life insurance 


Friendship and association with leaders 


from the Field and Home Office— 


These and many other ties and attractions will bring 
approximately 1,000 members of The Northwestern 
Mutual Association of Agents to their forthcoming 63rd 


Annual Meeting. 


Life insurance selling practices must be constantly ad- 
justed to what people are thinking and doing, even 
though underlying principles of selling do not change. 
The Annual Meeting program, planned and executed by 
the members of the Association in cooperation with the 
Agency Department, will demonstrate clearly and ex- 
plicitly how “For Many—We Shape the World of 


Tomorrow.” 


Thus, the watchword throughout the field organization is 


ON TO MILWAUKEE, JULY 24-26 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
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TAXES 


NSURANCE is a favorite tax 
target of legislators because it 
provides a so-called “painless” 
avenue of extracting revenue, which 
is a polite way of saying that it is 
a deceptive levy. For example, in 
the exhibit below of special state 
insurance taxes, licenses and fees 








A Burden Borne By 
Insurance Policyholders 


collected in 1937 (a tabulation for 
which data have been furnished by 
the insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce) there is shown a total of 
$103,281,169 which may be classi- 
fied as “hidden” taxes. These are 
hidden taxes, paid unwittingly by 


policyholders in the form of in- 
creased rates, because they are 
additional special taxes peculiar to 
insurance alone. This figure of 
more than one-hundred and three 
millions of dollars, it must be un- 
derstood, is entirely apart from and 
in addition to the taxes on prop- 
erty, Federal income taxes, social 
security taxes, entrance and incor- 
poration fees, capital stock levies 
and other taxes which insurance 
pays in common with other lines 
of business. 


Special State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected in 1937 








Taxes, Licensés and Fees Collected by* 


Total (so far 





States 
State Insurance 
Department 


as reported) 
State Treasurer or 
Other Official 


Expenses of Insur- 
ance Department 


Ratio used for 
Other State 
Purposes 


Ratio spent for 
Service to Policy- 
holders 








—_— 


Alabama ° ‘ + $992,713 
PT. wes 6s.s os ‘ 229 .045 
Arkansas ‘hb ehel eat 506 , 991 
California TERE 51, 
Colorado. . 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware '- 
District of Columbia. . 
Florida Je 
Georgia. . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . 
Louisiana. . . 

Maine , 
Maryland. ‘ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Montana. . 
Nebraska... . 
DG ob vee ves 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York......... 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota... 
Tennessee... .. 
ee 

nd «x 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin... . 
Wyoming 


$992, 
229, 
658 ,¢ 
444, 
836 .0£ 

3,754,255 
296, 





,083 
711 

58 , 296 
3,432 
,456 
.636 

, 833 
9,669 
3.346 
,609 
.778 

. 380 
,072 
3,562 
,999 
,551 
,581 

‘ ,000 
2,347 ,650 
171,134 


Percent Percent 
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Totals—1937.... ‘ 
Totals—1936.. ion iee ,592 546 
Totals—1935 ‘ . 787 
Totals—1934. . 35, , 562 
Totals—1933.... . ,602 
Totals—1932. . ‘ . 164 
Totals—1931.......... ; a ,501 
Totals—1930...... ,005 ,524 
Totalsa—1929 . , 164 
Totals—1928. . : : ,493 
Totals—1927 piannaia ete ’ .759 
Totals—1926. yo 35, ,973 
Totals—1925.... (aseue 34,658 ,963 
Totals—1924. . és 29, ,002 
Totals—1923.... 26 .550 .951 








,043 03 , 281 , 169 
,319 98 ,000 , 856 
.714 98 645, 
,112 31,208, 
,072 .375 6 
347 9,482.5 
,039 5,484.5 
,483 333, 
,308 991.472 

2,478 178,971 
,316 ,563 .075 
.539 79 634,512 
,758 72,839,721 
.568 67 731.570 
,878 59 .741.829 
,198 53 .015,799 








CGM. «ois co ccas dec 24659 601 


(a) Estimated. 


* It is estimated that over 90% of the Special Insurance Taxes. Licenses and Fees collected comes from the premium tax alone. 
(b) Department of Banking included 
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Nore.— While the tabulation is complete insofar as insurance department expenses are concerned. it is important to note that in the case of some states 


all the taxes, licenses and 


books may be kept in such manner as to render it impossible to segregate the insurance data. 


fees are not included. As regards state levies. this is because part of them are paid to state treasurers and other officials whose 
As for the amounts collected by counties and municipalities 


in those states poresting local jurisdictions to tax insurance companies and their agents, it was found no central state agency had compiled the information. 


Among the states where 


ocal taxes or fees were levied but the amounts were unavailable are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 


land, Mississippi, Missouri. Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Obio, South Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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whose 
alities 
ation. 
Mary- 


cuiginally these special taxes 


were levied to cover’: 09 the 
state insura yervision in the 


interest -- Dolicyholders but, of 
eousse, there is no longer any pre- 
tense, even, that the funds thus col- 
lected are so used. They constitute, 
in fact, a substantial portion of the 
general revenue that pays for all 
sorts of state activities not even re- 
motely concerned with insurance or 
insurance supervision. Of the total 
taxes of the kind collected in 1937, 
a scant 5 per cent went to service 
of policyholders in the form of 
state insurance supervision. In 
other words, out of every dollar col- 
lected from policyholders through 
special levies on insurance compa- 
nies, 95 cents went into the the 
general revenue—and at that, the 
nickel (or 5.10 cents to be exact) 
spent in the interests of policy- 
holders constitutes the best break 
they have yet received. 

These levies are not only a tax 
on thrift and self-reliance; they 
are palpably discriminatory because 
the policyholder, providing protec- 
tion for himself and his dependents, 
thereby reducing the danger to the 
community of an economic loss, 
must carry an extra tax burden in 
addition to those that he must 
share with similar persons not 
carrying insurance protection. 

Coming down to the particular- 
ized effect of taxa- 
tion on the cost of 
life insurance, a 
study of the ad- 
jacent charts will 
serve to illuminate 
the problem. Our 
graphic display of 
the distribution of 
the premium dollar 
indicates the slice 
which taxes take 

3 cents in the 
year 1938. 

The _ dispropor- 
tion of this amount 
is more clearly dem- 
onstrated by the 
upper chart on 
this page. Let us 
read it this way: 

For every dollar 
paid to agents, 
14.65 cents were 
paid in taxes. 

For every dollar 
of interest on mort- 
gages 49.43 cents 
were paid in taxes. 

For rents paid 
out $4.736 was paid 
in taxes. 


LIFE INSURANCE TAXES IN 1938 WERE: 











115.61% 


A73.67% 





For every dollar paid in divi- 
dends to stockholders, $4.187 went 
toward taxes. 


of Interest on Mortgages 


of Dividends on Stocks 


| of Interest on Bonds of $2775,717,804 


of Total Interest, Dividends &-Rents of $647,862417 


of Commissions & Agents Expenses 


of Salaries of Officers & Home Office Employees 


re) ae X=) hg) 


of Total Management Expenses of $305,632,374 


For every dollar received from 
interest on bonds, the greater pro- 


portion of them issues of the Fed- 


DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE PREMIUM DOLLAR 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID 





OTHER PAYAENTS TO 
LIVING an IC YHOLDERS 


eral Government 
and state and mu- 
nicipal govern- 
ments, $.23 was 
paid out in taxes. 

For everv dollar 
of total manage- 
ment exvenses of 
$305,632,374 taxa- 
tion took 20.90 
cents. 

And for every 
dollar received in 
total interest, divi- 
dends and _ “rents 
from invested as- 
sets of $647,862,- 
417, 9.86 cents were 
extracted by the 
tax collector. 

Thus the premi- 
um-payer is shown 
here as a payer of 
hidden taxes in 
various ways. He 
will be wise to 
keep these charges 
well in mind in 
judging both state 
tax laws and insur- 
ance company 
finance. 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE PnorRnLEM 


Fire and Casualty Carriers 


Assume Heavy Burden of 
Risk For Meagre Profits 


TOCK property insurance is 
S based on the belief that the 
huge burden of risk which the 
companies assume entitles those who 
have so risked their funds to a rea- 
sonable financial reward. The na- 
ture of the business, however, pre- 
cludes any certainty of profit after 
losses have been met and adequate 
reserves posted to cover possible fu- 
ture losses and contingencies. 

In the fire insurance business we 
have a gage by which to judge 
adequacy of underwriting profit by 
reason of the fact that the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, after extensive study of the 
question, offered some years ago 
the opinion that the fire insurance 
business was entitled to an under- 


a ne as, 
7h Ratio of Underwriting 
Profit or Loss to Premiums 
6} 
Earned—Casualty 
5 Companies 














writing profit of 5 per cent, plus 3 
per cent as a reserve for conflagra- 
tion possibilities. A study of the 
appended table will show that in 
te last ten years (the most profita- 
ble period, incidentally, in fire un- 
derwriting history) this “fair” 
profit was reached in only two 
years, and the aggregate profit over 
the ten years is but 6 per cent, con- 
siderably under the figure set as a 
desideratum by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

No official criterion has ever been 
established, to our knowledge, as to 
what constitutes a “fair” under- 
writing profit in the casualty busi- 
ness. The conflagration hazard, of 


course, does not exist for the casu- 
alty underwriters, although a com- 
bination of circumstances can often 
run loss ratios so high in a given 
year as to affect casualty company 
surpluses in much the same way as 
a conflagration drains fire company 
treasuries. At any rate, casualty 
underwriting profits have been 
meagre. Throughout the depres- 
sion, workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, for which the premium is 
based on payroll audits, was written 
at a crushing loss, year after year, 
and the automobile liability loss ex- 
perience, due to the deplorable high- 
way accident record, was equally 
disastrous. The table shows that 
from the years 1929 to 1934 inclu- 
sive, casualty underwriting re- 
turned an unbroken loss. Beginning 
with the year 1935, steady improve- 
ment ha3 been shown, but the ten- 
year total reflects an aggregate un- 
derwriting profit of but a scant 3 
per cent. 

The investment results of the 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Total Underwriting Profit for | + + — - 
Ten Years Was 29 Per Cent ~~ | 
or an Average | Total Underwriting Profit for 
Annual Underwriting Profit of ’ Ten Years Was 592 Per Cent 
03 Per Cent _—— 2 ‘menses & or an Average 
Annual Underwriting Profit of 
| 59 Per Cent 
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HE knowledge that life insur- 

ance would safeguard their fu- 

ture and bring peace and con- 
tentment to their loved ones, comes 
too late for hundreds of thousands 
of men. This record of frustration 
is one that the statistics on life in- 
surance each year discloses in the 
compilation of rejected applications 
of policies. 

Applications for life insurance 
are generally not accepted because 
either the moral hazard or the 
physical hazard is too great. Either 
rejection might portend early death 
because no life insurance company 
ordinarily would refuse to write in- 
surance unless it considered that in 
fairness to its accepted policyhold- 
ers the burden of a heavy early mor- 
tality should not be borne. So, each 


previously given “See me later” 
and “not just now” to the agents 
who have urged them to guard the 
financial stability of their family 
structure are warned now of a 
weakness, hastened too late to build 
their house of protection. 

Last year the Spectator believes 
that this number reached a total of 
350;000 anxious conscience-stricken 
men who applied for almost one and 
one-half billions of dollars of life 
insurance. 

The desperation of these men 
who had neglected heretofore their 
obvious duty of building a future in 
the form of a financial state for 
their dependents is reflected in the 
average size of the policies rejected 
against the average size of policies 
accepted. In 1938, the average new 

































LIFE INSURANCE REJECTED 


proximately $2,000, while the aver- 
age size of the policy rejected was 
approximately $4,000. The differ- 
ence in the size of the issued and 
the rejected is a reflection of the 
difference between a method which 
is realized as urgent by the unpro- 
curable and a need which is real- 
ized as advantageous. 

A research into the territorial 
distribution of these rejections 
proves conclusively that no locality 
is immune to men and women who 
come too late to know that life in- 
surance is their great security 
against the unknown future. There 
seems, however, no accurate method 
of apportioning by states these un- 
fortunates. but from our records 
the distribution shown on the map 


year, men and women who have ordinary policies issued was ap- seems fair and equitable. 
Disiribution by States of Life Insurance Rejected—1938 
(A—Number of applicants rejected; |—Dollar amount of life insurance rejected ) 
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PL N IN HINTS | The Policy Contract... | 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT element in life | 
insurance is the policy contract.... | 
TO LIFE SOLICITORS The State Life policy contract is designed 
to provide broad protection and service 
to the policyholder and the beneficiaries | 
he aveil -particularly “when the road of life be- | 
ted was A collection of straight-from- comes rough.” - It may include the | 
>» differ- } Double Indemnity accidental death bene- | 
ued and the-shoulder sales suggestions | fit and the total and permanent Disability | 
of the , . , | Waiver of Premium provision. ... The | 
d which that are intensely practical. State Life policy contract and State Life | 
) uNpro- Thousands of copies now in service—insurable ages one day to 65 | 
is real- years—make satisfied and friendly policy- 
me 9 use. holders and beneficiaries. 
‘ritorial 
jections 
—— Pri 50¢... 100 copies, $25 | eee | 
en who rice per copy, coptes, 
te | STATE LIFE | 
security INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ — THE SPECTATOR | indinneyilie, Indien | 
a 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa | MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1694 
records ? , ; 
he map | alison gs 
A C Operating under our country’s oldest mutual life 
entury insurance charter, New England Mutual has in- 
creased steadily in size and strength through four 
? of Growth wars and seven major depressions . . . has continued, 
a in a world of changing times and circumstances, to fulfill unshaken its function of 
ee providing distinctive insurance protection for many generations of Americans. 
2205 
oe 
sare? A D d f Always typifying responsible trusteeship, the events 
) ) ecade 0 of the past ten years have particularly reflected the 
ves Company's progressive leadership. Total insurance 
) ) Development in force at the end of 1938, reaching a new high of 
38 one billion five hundred and forty million dollars, represents an increase of 28% 
‘? over insurance in force ten years ago. 
gs N kK M 
. ‘ 
Life Insurance Company of Boston 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, President 
lw FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 ¥& 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1938 
—WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


ANALYSIS OF 1938 ORDINARY POLICIES 













CLAIMS PAID 


Number 


SIZE SOLD 


Number 


TYPES SOLD 












Amount Size Amount 





Number Size 














Whole Life 1,117,620 Under $1,000 123,900 $41,412,500 Under $1,000 26,895 $15,171,250 
Limited Payment 736,260 $1,000 to $2,500 2,783,340  3,224,140,000 $1,000 to $2,500 170,280 282,560,000 
Endowment at 85 602,280 $2,501 to $5,000 890,400  1,558,200,000 $2,501 to $5,000 53,212 136,242,000 
Period Endowments 420,000 $5,001 to $7,500 102,900 334,425,000 $5,001 to $7,500 4,070 26,455,000 
Income an 354,900 $7,501 to $10,000 177,240 708,960,000 $7,501 to $10,000 11,550 82,400,000 
Ordinary Life Increase Premiums 262,920 $10,001 to $25,000 100,380 1,104,180,000 $10,001 to $25,000 5,720 100,840,000 
Other Birthday Endowments 237,720 $25,001 to $50,000 18,060 361,200,000 $25,001 to $50,000 1,815 62,600,000 
Term 220,920 $50,001 to $100,000 3,360 126,000,000 $50,001 to $100,000 853 53,975,000 
Annuities (All Kinds) 151,620 Over $100,000 420 42,000,000 Over $100,000 505 40,500,000 
Family Income 91,560 

Juvenile 4,200 
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“The Company of Opportunities” 
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__ Home 
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Sale in 1938 
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Home 
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America 


Home Life’s Average 
Sale for Second Con- 
secutive Year Highest 
in American Life 
Insurance 





We congratulate Home Life’s Agency Force for 
their help and their hearty cooperation in producing 
for the second consecutive year the highest average 
sale in American life insurance. This was not an 
objective but a result of intelligent plans definitely 
followed by a group of representatives selected and 
trained to render true insurance service. A high 
average policy does mean greater commissions per 
sale and economy of administration. The Home Life 
gained over 1014 millions of insurance in force in 
1938 with an increase of only 187 policies. 


“The Courant” commenting on importance of a 
high average sale, once expressed it, we think, as 
forcefully as it can be expressed. 


“So the average size of policies written has an 
important effect on agents’ earnings and upon 
the cost of life insurance. Other things being 
equal . . ., the agent with the largest average 
policy will make the most money, and the com- 
pany with the largest average policy will have 
the lowest cost for insurance.” 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE DISBURSEMENTS 


EATH, by the financial stress 

occasioned in the humble 

home and the pretentious 
palace, inspired the institution of 
life insurance. So whatever else of 
worth and value that the operation 
of life insurance companies may be 
in the social and economic system of 
the nation, it would fail in its hu- 
man purpose did it not function 
well and potently when each. and 
every one of its members die. 


Life Blood of Commerce 


In the United States then, real 
significance can be attached to the 
aggregate death claim payments of 
life insurance companies. From 
this source life blood is pumped 
daily into a commercial body, where 
otherwise human sorrow in families 
would be intensified by the lack of 
sufficient money for decent burial 
and perhaps the staples of life on 
the one hand, and on the other, 
because cash was lacking, the dis- 
memberment of otherwise solvent 
assets. Last year every day from 
death claims in which every state 
in the union had a share, there 
came more than three million dol- 
lars from the reserves of the life 
insurance companies. This meant 
more than twenty-one million dol- 
lars every working week, and over 
ninety-two million dollars every 
month. 

The death claim total paid by 
life insurance companies in 1938, 
amounting to more than a billion 
dollars, was more than matched by 
the amounts which these same com- 
panies paid to living policyholders 
in matured endowments, annuities, 
retired policies, dividends, and dis- 
ability payments. In 1938, policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries re- 
ceived in excess of two billion, five 
hundred million dollars. Perhaps 
ten million families during 1938 
had a measure of relief from the 
worry of strained finances through 
the savings that they had made 
through life insurance. 


20-Year Proof 


Looking back over the 20 years 
that have passed since the War 
ended in 1918, and considering the 
economic trials that the people of 
America have suffered therein, the 
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By LOUIS S. FISCHER 
Associate Statistician 


Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 


Lapsed, 
Surrendered | Disability | 
| Death Ciaims| Matured Paid to and Purchased Dividendsto | and Double | Tota Paid 
Paid | Endowments | Annuitants | Policies Policyholders | Indemnity | Policyholders 
| 
$927,629,293) $155,815,762) $124,271,872) $749,157,500 $131,304,242) $2,527,237,870 
$07,288,408) 154, 109,835,599) 302,157 


919,265,662 94,782,201, 
877,418,214) 76. 


678,387 $60) 
877,064,926 


465,823,537) 
417,861,771) 
376,913,010 





121,883,460 
101,181,063 
103,672,371 . 111,690,655 159,530,107) 
TOTAL 13,563,691,850| 2,459,377,654 ,964,838) 11,020,024,361 7,874,704,922| 1,349,626,607/ 36,994,390,233 


Average Pay- 
ment Made 678,134,592) 122,968,882 . 551,001,218 398,735,246 67,481,330) 1,849,719,511 


Paid Death Claims in 


Weekly Monthly 


3 
8 


Alabama : | $210,859 | 
Arizona ‘ | 37,769 
Arkansas . 110,854 
California 1,040,083 
Colorado . 176,415 
Connecticut | 


| 
Delaware , » 
District of Columbia 137 | 
Florida | 
| 
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tremendous worth of life insurance 
must be better appreciated. In this 
20-year period companies have paid 
to policyholders about thirty-seven 
billions of dollars, an average of one 
billion, eight hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year. 

The distribution of life insurance 
by states brings realization that in 
no part of America are people in- 
different to the advantage which a 
life insurance policy affords them. 
Almost without variation, payments 
of death claims flow directly in the 
same proportion to the total death 
claim payments as the population 
of each state bears to the total popu- 
lation of the nation. 


Causes of Death 

A very interesting chart here- 
with indicates the causes of death 
in the United States. The chart is 
compiled by sampling a substantial 
portion of the causes of death aris- 
ing from policies in a representa- 
tive number of life insurance com- 
panies during the past year 

This death chart is of interest 
because it shows whence the finger 
of death comes to men and women 
who have had the benefit of fairly 
recent health approvals, and it also 
points the road which medica! men 
must traverse in their constant 
effort to match the weaknesses of 
human life with the genius of man 
in utilizing nature’s handiwork. 


Study of Duration 


Developed from the same statis- 
tics, another graph well indicates 
the duration of policies which be- 
come claims by death. Policies that 
are in force from ten to fifteen 
years record the greatest number of 
deaths. Despite the fact that the 
table shows that the average policy- 
older records an average life ex- 
pectancy, there is a graphic story of 
the uncertainty of life and the un- 
questioned need of some financial 
help in the high proportion of 
deaths of policyholders who have 
had insurance protection less than 
five years. Usually these policies 
protect young men, men with young 
wives and children at the infant 
age. The benefit to society and to 
countless young mothers and little 
boys and girls could outweigh what- 
ever loss that could be conceived 
through the inexpert management 
that is so rarely accorded to the 
smaller companies in the life insur- 
ance picture. 

It should be borne in mind, in 
considering the lower chart in its 
entirety, that even the bars which 
are longest, for policies in force 


Causes of Death in the United States 
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from age 10 to age 25, represent for these instances the amount paid in 
the most part deaths on whole life is far less than the death claims 
contracts and therefore even in paid. 


Analysis of Death Claims Paid and Duration of Policies 
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The Cost of Life 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 20) 







2\5’s, maturing Dec. 15, 1945 
vield 1.035 per cent at the cur 
rent price of 109.14. 
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United States Treasury Bonds, 
2%4’s, maturing Dec. 15, 1965, 





2.93 per cent to the option date, 
and 2.35 per cent to maturity. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 3%4’s, 
maturing 1967, callable at 107%, 
selling at 110, yield 2.96 per cent 
to maturity. This is a prime cor- 
poration bond highly desirable as 
a safe investment for life insur- 
ance funds, but yielding at cur- 
rent rates an insufficient amount 





An example of National advertising recently released by the Sun Life of Canada 





to meet reserve requirements on 

a 3 per cent interest assumption. 

The president of a well-endowed 
New England college recently de- 
clared that if the endowment income 
of American colleges and univer- 
sities continues to shrink as it has 
during the past few years, possibly 
90 per cent of these institutions of 
higher learning face the threat of 
Government subsidy. The “pool ac- 
ecunt” of Columbia University, for 
cxample, now earns about 334 per 
cent, compared with approximately 
E34 per cent earned in 1929-1930, 
The decline in investment yields of 
university endowments has been so 
severe, in fact, that it has offset the 
income of additional gifts received 
during the period of falling interest 
rates. The problem confronting the 
colleges is shared by foundations, 
charitable organizations, hospitals, 
religious institutions, savings bank 
depositors and, of course, the lifi 
insurance policyholders. 

While it was in 1930 that the 
life insurance companies began to 
feel the full force of the diminish- 
ing rate of return on their invested 
funds, it was not until about six 
years ago that the rate of decline 
was quickened by a series of potent 
stimulants. These stimulants have 
continued to be applied, with the 
result that the downward course of 
interest rates has lost none of its 
intensity to the present time, and 
no one is able to say when it will 
have spent itself. Determined or 
the basis of the mean _ invested 
funds of 100 leading American life 
insurance companies, the reduced 
rate of interest earned is costing 
life insurance policyholders ap- 
proximately $260,000,000 a_ year. 
Stating the fact in different words, 
the interest income of the life in- 
surance companies would be greater 
by approximately $260,000,000 an- 
nually if the rate of interest being 
earned on their investments were 
the same as it was in 1930. The fall 
in the rate of interest earned is 
costing the companies each year, 
for example, an amount equivalent 
to all commissions paid to life in- 
surance agents, an amount over 
twice the salaries of officers and 
home office employees, or an amount 
exceeding one-third of the total 
amount paid on death claims each 
vear. 

For the past six years the United 
States has pursued a policy of easy 
money that has been designed to 
lower rates of interest and increase 
commodity prices. While the mea- 
sures taken to achieve these ends 
have not been successful in raising 
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commodity prices, there is no ques- 
tion regarding their effectiveness 
in reducing the rate of interest. 
The steps employed to reduce the 
rate of interest and raise com- 
modity prices were those which 
would increase the reserve balances 
of banks belonging to the Federal 
Reserve System. It was argued that 
as the reserve balances exceeded 
legal requirements, interest rates 
would decline and lending banks 
would be compelled to go into new 
fields to keep their funds employed. 
It was believed that this would 
provide a stimulus for business and 
commodity prices would rise. The 
measures adopted to promote easy 
money were three-fold: (1) The 
purchase of Federal Government 
Securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, (2) The issuance of salable 
securities and, (3) The devaluatior 
of gold and the increase in the 
monetary gold stock. 



























Reserve Bonk Purchases 





Immediately following the col- 
lapse in stock values in 1929 the 
Federal Reserve Banks began to 
buy Government securities, and by 
the end of 1931 the value of thei: 
purchases had exceeded $665,000,- 
000. Through the Spring of 1932 
the total was raised by $1,000,000,- 
000 and in the following year 
approximately $600,000,000 of these 
bonds were purchased. Since then 
open market operations have been 
on a severely restricted scale. 

Another measure taken to lower 
interest rates was the purchase of 
almost two billion ounces of do- 
mestic and foreign silver at arbi- 
trarily high prices and the issuance 
of approximately $1,300,000,000 of 
silver certificates. 

Of greater influence on the trend 
of interest earned than the open 
market operations by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and the issuance of 
silver certificates, has been the 
rapid increase in the monetary gold 
stock of the country. In the las‘ 
five years this has increased by 
almost $12,000,000,000, most of 
which has come from foreign com- 
panies. About 30 per cent of the 
total was of domestic origin, pri 
marily from mineral production 
and the profits of gold devaluation. 
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While devaluation has unquestion- theless, devaluation has resulted in 
ably been a powerful attraction fo: this gold being absorbed into the 
European gold, much of the total monetary system at $35 an ounce 
represents frightened capital seek- instead of the old price of $20.67. 
ing a refuge from the disturbed It has been a major influence be 
and uncertain political and eco- hind the fall in interest rates and 
nomic conditions of Europe. Never- the rising cost of life insurance. 
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Rate of Interest 
(Concluded from page 14) 


necessary to maintain reserves is by 
a conservative margin well below the 
actual interest receipts, low though 
they presently be. The knowledge too 
that life insurance companies which 
are conceded to follow a wise invest- 
ment policy at the present time have 
difficulty in obtaining an investment 
return in excess of 4% must stress 
for every thinking individual the need 
for a policy of government designed 
to encourage more active bidding by 
commerce and industry for the capital 
reserves of individuals and financial 
institutions. 

The modern social structure has 
been developed on the acceptance of 
a continuing responsibility of the in- 
dividual to his family over a span of 
years, in most instances, even after 
death has intervened. To accomplish 
such an objective the building of fin- 
ancial reserves becomes a necessity 
and life insurance is accepted as the 
best means of fulfilling that necessity. 
Conceding this theory of modern ex- 
istance, no government can be deemed 
to be successful or equitable in the 
performance of its obligations to its 
mass of citizens which does not recog- 
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nize that capital, which after all is 
only the savings of many individuals 
against the day of privation and dis- 
aster, be allowed to earn a fair return. 
When its use is offered to government 
or business for their development and 
progress. A wise old philosopher once 
said: “A right measure and manner 
in getting, saving, spending, giving, 
taking, lending, borrowing and be- 
queathing would almost argue a per- 
fect man.” While decrying the ex- 
clusively materialistic in such a doc- 
trine, it might be said safely, that the 
approach to perfection in government 
might be made when its leaders per- 
mit every citizen a right measure and 
manner in getting, savirg, spend- 
ing, giving, taking, lending and be- 
queathing. 


Life insurance has come to be an 
essential integral not only in our so. 
cial system, but as well in our finan. 
cial and economic organism. To con. 
tinue it successfully functioning and 
filling the want it has so ably sup. 
plied in our modern life, its capacity 
to earn adequately on the accum. 
ulated funds of its millions of mem- 
bers must be guaranteed. The pro. 
gress, the popularity and the perman- 
ence of life insurance began when the 
mortality table was joined scientifical- 
ly and actuarially with the interest 
table. Whatever organizations, so- 
cieties, or fraternities were in opera- 
tion before, failed because the interest 
feature on accumulating funds was 
not added to the accepted mortality 
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Employment Prospects of 


College Graduates 


A recognition that selling is being 
neglected by institutions of higher 
learning and that it offers a stepping 
stone to top corporate executive posi- 
tions has been revealed in the annual 
survey of graduates’ employment 
prospects made public by King Mer- 
ritt, vice-president of Investors Syn- 
dicate, of Minneapolis. 

Three-quarters of the June gradu- 
ates from 193 American colleges, 
universities, technical and normal 
schools will be in permanent positions 
before summer ends, placement bu- 
reau heads told Mr. Merritt. 

Graduates this year face the bright- 
est job prospects in two _ years, 
though prospective employers are 
checking in detail every qualification 
claim made by applicants. 

Employers are demanding as job 
essentials: character, scholarship, 
personality and adaptability. They 
are emphasizing less athletic prowess 
and campus popularity. 





This survey was started after the 
Easter vacation, during which em- 
ployers sent talent scouts to cam- 
puses. Replies came from 193 
colleges, universities, technical and 
normal schools. They numbered 25.7 
of such institutions, employed 35 
per cent of the total faculties and had 
43.7 per cent of total college student 
enrollment of-the United States. 

“Eight-tenths of these schools,’ 
continued Mr. Merritt, “said the job 
outlook was the same as or greater 
than that of June, 1938. Two-thirds 
of them reported present position 
prospects the same as or greater than 
in June, 1937. About 17 per cent 
said work opportunities appeared the 
same as in 1929. 

“Three-quarters of these June 
graduates, who represent 49.8 per 
cent of the freshman enrollment of 
four years ago, will have permanent 
jobs before the summer ends, place- 
ment bureau heads predicted. Over 
77 per cent of the male and 72 per 
cent of the female graduates are ex- 
pected to be working within a few 
months. 

“Teaching leads in demands for 
graduates’ services, though only nine 
replies came from _ independent 
teachers’ colleges. High _ school 
teachers, especially those who can 
lead in extra-curricular as well as 
class room. activities, are most 
sought. Agriculture and home eco- 
nomics offer more jobs than a year 
ago. There appears to be a great 
demand for girls who have had music 
(piano and voice) and can coach 
athletics. Teaching was mentioned 
206 times, while its nearest rival, 
engineering, was listed only 100 
times.” 


T. C. Blaisdell, Jr., Resigns 
As SEC Division Head 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., has re- 
signed as director of the monopoly 
study division of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to accept an 
appointment as director of research 
for the National Resources Committee. 
He was formerly a member of the 
industrial committee of the National 
Resources Committee. As director of 
the monopoly study division of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr. Blaisdell had charge of the prepa- 
ration of the material used by the 
commission in its examination of the 
life insurance companies recently. Al- 
though his resignation was effective 
as of June 29, he will continue to act 
for awhile as director of the monopoly 
study on loans for the National Re- 
sources Committee to which position 
he was appointed on July 6, 1938. 
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ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


Numerous state and loca] associations of life insurance 
agents have recently elected officers as follows: 


Omaha Association of Life Underwriters — President, 


W. M. Van Brunt, National of Vermont; vice-president, 
Robert A. Wiley, New York Life; secretary, Paul A. Miller, 
Jr., Northwestern Mutual; treasurer, L. Russell Burris, 
Massachusetts Mutual. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Association of Life Underwriters—Presi- 
dent, George S. Davies; vice-president, Lloyd D. Hummell; 
secretary-treasurer, H. D. Gish. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters—Presi- 
dent, Henry H. McBratney, Provident Mutual Life; first 
vice-president, Homer C. Cross, Prudential; second vice- 
president, A. Mosley Hopkins, Penn Mutual; treasurer, 
Martin W. Lammers, Continental American Life (re- 
elected). 

Madison (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters—Pres- 
ident, Earl E. Wheeler, Mutual Benefit; vice-president, 
John V. Hovey, Connecticut Mutual; secretary, George 
Neckerman, National Guardian; treasurer, Dean Ball, 
Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) Association of Life Underwriters 
—President, Terry Archer, National Life & Accident; vice- 
president, Wendell Thatcher, New York Life; secretary, 
John Abbott (reelected), Prudential. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Association of Life Underwriters 
President, Walter P. Wetzel, Franklin Life; vice-president, 
William F. Huppert, Prudential; secretary, Lee R. Smith, 
Franklin Life; treasurer, Harry Find. 

Utah Life Managers’ Association — President, A. E. 
Buckwell; vice-president, W. A. Crowder; secretary-trea- 
surer, Sidney A. Kent. 

Hartford (Conn.) Life Underwriters’ Association—Pres- 
ident, Herbert G. Behan, Massachusetts Mutual Life; first 
vice-president, Harvey Z. Nourse, Connecticut General; 
second vice-president, Franklin F. Pierce, Connecticut 
Mutual; secretary, Frank B. Alberts, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; treasurer, Paul P. Roudakoff, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

York County (Pa.) Life Underwriters’ Association— 
President, George W. Eichelberger, Northwestern Mutual 
Life; vice-president, John W. Steacy, Aetna Life; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Elmer W. March, Metropolitan Life. 

Tulsa (Okla.) Life Underwriters’ Association—Presi- 
dent, John M. Andrews, Jr., Guardian Life; vice-president, 
Victor Hale, Aetna Life; secretary, W. E. Richardson, 
Bankers Life; treasurer, Gale M. Bergman, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of South Carolina—Pres- 
ident, Hugh E. Simmons, Charleston; vice - presidents, 
Y. W. Scarborough, Charleston; Bennett Davenport, 
Columbia; B. C. Wright, Greenville; W. Grady Stewart, 
Spartanburg, and P. W. Wilson, Florence; secretary, E. L. 
Pannel, Charleston. 

Concord (N. H.) Life Underwriters’ Association—Pres- 
ident, J. Benton Caldon; vice-president, Ralph M. Bartlett: 
secretary-treasurer, Wendall F. Grant. 

Minneapolis Association of Life Underwriters—Presi. 
dent, W. S. Leighton; vice-presidents, W. W. Scott and 
Ellis J. Sherman; secretary-treasurer, Rollo H. Wells. 
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IN HOME OFFICEN 


Vermont Association of Life Underwriters—President, 
James A. Bruce, Rutland; vice-president, Raymond Briggs, 
Montpelier; secretary-treasurer, Bennett D. Bell, Rutland. 

Toledo Association of Life Underwriters—President, 
Albert Hosier; first vice-president, Raymond L. McFar- 
land; second vice-president, H. N. Whiting, Jr. 
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F TER having finished the short stories that I felt nec- 
essary to read in last week’s Saturday Evening Post, 
I turned to the editorial page, believe it or not, and ran 
into the most caustic, fighting editorial I have seen in 
quite some time. It concerned the reaction to a recent Post 
article by a former Russian general, whose name I cannot 
spell from memory, but whose name was not real Russian, 
but Jewish, and many of the comments on the article were 
high in indignation about the suspected inaccuracies in the 
stuff the man wrote. The reply to the many critics re- 
minded me of some of the old-time journalistic effort to 
be encountered in the “Gay Nineties” files of the insur- 
ance magazines, but this is merely of passing interest and 
leading up to a short little quotation from the ever-popu- 
lar-among-quoters, Mark Twain, which appeared on the 
same page. Not having the magazine before me as I write, 
I shall have to merely explain that the famous humorist 
said that when he was about fourteen years old he was so 
ashamed of his father’s ignorance he could hardly stand to 
have the old man around the place, but when he had 
reached the age of twenty-one, he was amazed at how 
much the guy had learned in seven years. 
* * * 

EMEMBER? I mean, when you were fourteen or fif- 
R teen and were so sorry for the school teacher of about 
twenty-three who kept company with an elderly man of 
thirty? Maybe you felt then that the discrepancy between 
fifteen and twenty-three could be compensated for by love, 
perhaps, but the gulf widened perceptibly and markedly 
after age twenty-five. One thing is certain, you knew 
that if you had not achieved fame, fortune and all other 
desires before passing your thirtieth birthday, you would 
give it all up as a bad job and consider yourself a failure. 
Yes, indeed, and now you may be hoping with me that 
someone will write another and better book than Life Be- 
gins at Forty. Obviously, the title will be, You’re Hitting 
Your Stride at Fifty. I'll have to grant you that this is 
not a very smooth introduction to the subject of youth 
and his place as a buyer of life insurance, but it does sug- 
gest that there are angles to the mind of a youngster 
which must be figured when soliciting him for a policy, 
and these angles never point in the direction of an abso- 
lute need. The kid may buy because he appreciates the 
sense of covering, just in case, but he knows in his heart 
that he will never actually need the money he saves in this 
transaction. Meanwhile, the boy grows older and finds 
that his Pop and the life insurance agent have gained in 
mental stature. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Nearly 200 Chicago life underwriters who make up the 
personnel of the twenty-five committees of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters for the ensuing year, 
met on June 27 with President L. Mortimer Buckley in 
an “all-inclusive” committee meeting to outline the asso- 
ciation’s aims. 
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ATELY, more than when it was first conceived, there 
has been a lot of discussion among the general public 
-who talk about life insurance matters to me—as to the 
probable effects of the social security program on the sale 
of small policies and on old-age retirement insurance, but 
the afore-mentioned trait of youth still is a governing fac- 
tor. That is, of course, the great human capacity for not 
worrying about the future. I notice that those for whom 
the social security benefits are planned simply do not give 
a hang about what may happen after sixty-five—that is 
to say, those who can still view that age from a comfort- 
able distance. But they are interested in the new state tax 
on cigarettes and on liquor, and is it possible to get a pass 
to the World’s Fair. Anything that involves immediate 
cash benefits is interesting, and that angle has had more 
to do with the public interest in campaigns against the es- 
tablished order of life insurance operations than anything 
else. Most such interest is based upon the human capacity 
for appreciating immediate cash, and the long-range ben- 
efits and security are a secondary consideration. 


. > * 


|" a comparatively young, gainfully employed man can- 
not be made to take a personal interest in his financial 
future, such as is possible to guarantee through the now 
available life insurance contracts, his lack of concern is 
not likely to affect seriously the sum total of life insur- 
ance writings merely because there is held out the possi- 
bility of collecting in the dim, distant future the sum of 
forty or fifty dollars a month. Those who do look reason- 
ingly into that remote time will be inclined to ask them- 
selves if they will be able to live on that sum, and then to 
start figuring out just how much better off they will be 
with the aid of a regular insurance program. 


* * * 


AVING started with one quotation, I feel that one of 

the best should end this week’s column. I refer to the 
late Will Rogers’ piece on persistency: “It just seems to 
be some people’s luck to get blamed for being good in their 
business. Well, you know how it is. If a guy is going to 
sell any insurance, why, he’s gotta kinda stick around and 
ask people if they don’t want some more insurance. The 
crowds ain’t going to walk all the way upstairs to his of- 
fice and knock on the door to be let buy a little insurance, 
no matter how good it is. I like insurance agents myself, 
because they do more good than a lot of fellows that just 


‘sit around looking dignified.” 









COMPANY CHANGES 


Directors of the Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Los 
Angeles have elected Vice-President Carl L. Devries to the 
dual position of vice-president and controller; the directors 
also elected Agency Secretary Raymond H. Belknap to be 
assistant secretary of the company, to take over the 
agency work formerly handled by Mr. Devries besides con- 
tinuing his own work as agency secretary. 

Edward B. Dudley, manager of the life, accident and 
group departments of the Travelers at Charlotte, N. C., 
has resigned in order to become a contract agent of the 
company. Mr. Dudley was formerly manager at Chicago, 
but because of ill health was transferred to Charlotte, his 
home city and the one in which he began his career with 
the company. Mr. Dudley’s place as manager will be taken 
July 10 by George F.. Welsh, who is assistant manager of 
the life, accident and group departments in the Traveler’s 
office at Tulsa, Okla. 

William F. Dugan, assistant secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life Insurance Co., was named secretary 
at a special meeting of the board of directors on June 19. 

A. J. Boedicker has been appointed assistant actuary of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. He started in that com- 
pany’s actuarial department in 1910 and since 1927 has 
been supervisor of its change risk and statistical division. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Organization of the National Life Insurance Co. of 
Dallas, Tex., was completed there June 20 at a meeting of 
the stockholders. Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, B. H. Stephens, chairman of the board, Mercantile 
National Bank of Dallas; vice-presidents, Ben F. Read, 
Charles C. Huff, James Lee Johnson and Frank F. Faulk- 
ner; secretary, E. H. Herzog; assistant secretary, B. H. 
Stephens, Jr. 

Pan-American Life agents from Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi met at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel in Gulfport, Miss., 
on June 22, 23 and 24, for an agency convention school. 
Over fifty delegates, representing twelve agencies, were in 
attendance. The theme of the meeting was “The Life 
Underwriter of Tomorrow.” 

The agency convention of the Columbian Mutual Life 
will open at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on August 7 
and continue for four days. 


* a n 

AGENCY NEWS 
The Minnesota Mutual Life has appointed the follow- 
ing general agents: C. Paul Richardson, at North Platte, 
Neb., and Fred W. Streetman, Marion, N. C. Mr. Rich- 
ardson was formerly with the Security Mutual of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and is president of the North Platte Life Under- 

writers’ Association. 
Prudential agents who have recently been  pro- 


moted to assistant superintendents in their respective 
districts include F. T. Phillips, Columbus No. 1; A. R. 
Foos, Warren, Ohio; Frank M. Russo, Whitehall, N. Y.; 
B. E. Emmons, Lawrenceville, [ll.; Emmet G. Geary, Syra- 
cuse No. 1, and William A. Miller, Niagara Falls. 
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Property Insurance 


Problem 


(Concluded from page 26) 


companies, both fire and casualty, 
have naturally followed the for- 
tunes of the financial markets, 
which means that they have fluctu- 
ated violently and have been, on the 
whole, poor. In seven of the ten 
years under survey, the casualty 
companies suffered an investment 
loss; the fire companies wound up 
with an investment loss in six of 
the years. 

Both fire and casualty insurance 
companies must maintain the great- 


er portion of their assets in liquid 
form in order to be in a position 
to meet at once the claims atten- 
dant on a conflagration or catastro- 
phe. This means that marketable 
securities must predominate in 
their portfolios. So married to the 
market, fire and casualty insurance 
investment profits are as unpre- 
dictable as that market. By posting 
depreciation reserves, the compa- 
nies do what they can to level out 
the sharp peaks and deep valleys of 
investment experience. But it is evi- 
dent that they must be given every 
opportunity to build, in the good 
years, bulwarks against the bad. It 
will be noted that the dividend poli- 








Folks are coming to realize that Monarch 


Income Protection is “different.” 


What makes it so, and what this “difference”’ 


means to you is an interesting story. 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Life and Accident and Sickness Insurance 


cy of the companies observes this 
practice since in no year do divi- 
dends to stockholders vary much 
from the normal despite fluctuations 
in investment and underwriting ex- 
perience—policyholders’ protection 
is plainly the first consideration of 
company management. It is like- 
wise evident that rate regulation, in 
future, must observe a similar prin- 
ciple. Abrupt reductions in rates 
on the basis of limited favorable 
experience either in underwriting 
or investments constitute a threat 
to the complete safety and dependa- 
bility which policyholders have 
come to expect from their insurance 
carriers. 


American Mutual 
Elects Officers 


A. H. Hoffman was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and Earl D. 
Frink was named treasurer to succeed 
the late W. E. Davy, at the company’s 
annual meeting. 

Other officers re-elected at Tues- 
day’s annual meeting included George 
Wall, secretary; Vice-Presidents 
Warn Senn, of Minneapolis; P. A. 
Stark, of Des Moines, Mark T. Mc- 
Kee, of Detroit, and John J. Moriarty, 
of Des Moines; Dr. E. B. Mountain, 
of Des Moines, medical director; 
Arthur W. Larsen, of Des Moines, 
actuary; and H. W. Pitkin, of Des 
Moines, general counsel. In the an- 
nual election of directors, A. H. Hoff- 
man and Mark T. McKee were re- 
elected to the board of the company 
for five-year terms. 








OUT IN FRONT FEATURE 


¢_ tvoe W. JENNINGS, whose photo- 
graphs appear in this week's Out 
in Front page, and who recently was 
elected president of the All States Life 
Insurance Company, Montgomery, Ala.. 
was born in Menlo, Ga., April 24, 1900. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and of its school of business 
administration. At this institution he 
specialized in actuarial science and in- 
surance and was a personal assistant 
of Dr. Glovers, in charge of those sub- 
jects, while there. His insurance career 
began in 1918 in the renewal depart- 
ment of the Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
later became assistant to the actuary 
of that company, and then following 
his graduation from the University of 
Michigan, actuary of the Interstate 
Life and Accident Insurance Company. 
Joining the All States Life, he became 
successively assistant secretary, actuary, 
secretary and actuary, vice-president 
and then president. 








—— 
— 
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Hospital Insurance with insurance covering doctor bills, 
. just as the hospital associations pro- 

Plan Explained vide insurance against hospital ex- 
Deputy Superintendent of Insur- pense. An individual, by paying $1.00 
ance J. Donald Whelehan, speaking or $2.00 per month, will become en- 
over Station WNYC recently stated titled to a credit of perhaps $150— 
that the new medical indemnity cor- $300 per year for his doctor bills. In 
porations authorized by the recently other words, by paying about $10 per 
enacted insurance code will be non- year for his voluntary hospital insur- 
profit corporations licensed by the ance, and $12.00 for medical indemnity 
Insurance Department. “Perhaps the insurance, the individual will, in most 
most important feature,” he said “is cases, be insured against the cost of 


that the subscriber will be allowed to his medical and hospital care.” 

select his own physician, so that the Mr. Whelehan admonished policy- 
personal relationship between the doc- holders in general to proceed cautious- 
tor and the patient will be preserved. ly in either dropping or making 
They will provide their subscribers changes in their policies. 





54 Years of Serwice 


The Preferred Accident has throughout 
its 54-year career built up and maintained a 
progressive staff of agents in all parts of the 
country with whom its relationship has been 
friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success 
has been gradual, steady growth, the empha- 
sis being on careful underwriting in both 
field and home office, and a policy of claim 
settlements that builds good will among 
policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its 
broad aspects is indicated by their long time 
representation of the Preferred. 





Automobile Accident Burglary 
Plate Glass Liability 





THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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Personal A. & H. Bureau 
Marks 25th Anniversary 


Back in 1914 a small but selee 
group of insurance men met to or 
ganize an accident and health bureay 
to cope with problems that were they 
a challenge to the business, and last 
week that organization, the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under. 
writers, met in annual session to 
celebrate its silver jubilee and to con. 















sider modern problems even more 
stimulating than those of a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The course of those twenty-five 








years was traced by the chairman of 





the bureau’s governing committee, 
John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, why 
counted off the accomplishments of 
the bureau in smoothing the path of 


accident and health underwriters. In 







the course of his address he noted 





the organizational meeting of 1914 
and named the founders of the bu 
reau: William Brosmith, Travelers; 
A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity; 
J. M. Parker, Jr., Aetna Life; Nor- 
man R. Moray, Hartford Accident, 
and William G. Curtis, National 
Casualty. Mr. Lydon also paid tribute 
to the eleven governing committee 








chairmen who have held office during 





the past twenty-five years. 
One of the most significant reports 
of the two-day session, June 28-29, 







was the summary of George Goodwin, 





secretary, accident department, Con 
necticut General Life, who, as chair 
man of the bureau’s underwriting 
committee, gave in detail some of the 
steps leading up to the promulgation 
of the recent advisory forms 7, 8 and 






9. No member company, he noted, 
adopted form 8, but ten member com 
panies have submitted for approval 
form 7, while nine have submitted 








form 9. 






Guarantee Mutual Appoints 
Two General Agents 

A. C. Brown, of Riverside, Cal- 
fornia, has been appointed genera 
agent for Riverside County by th 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company @ 
Omaha. He has been in the genera 
insurance business for the past five 
years, during which time he has rep 
resented the Occidental Life and th 
John Hancock Mutual. 

Guarantee Mutual Life has alse 
appointed George C. Yates as general 
agent for twenty-two Southeast Idahe 
counties, with headquarters at Idabe 
Falls. For the past two years, Mr 
Yates has been Agency Manager f@ 
the Security Mutual Life Association 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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A GROWING TREE 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 











MUTUAL TRUST 


Life Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phree per cent net level premium policies for men, 
women and children 

Has operated in New England for more than a 
quarter of a century and more than one-third of 
its business is derived from states along the At- 


lantic Seaboard. 


NOW ORGANIZING NEW YORK CITY 
\ND UPSTATE NEW YORK 
Men who believe they have general agency qual- 


ifications may obtain full particulars by addressing 


L. R. LUNOE, Eastern Manager 
844-5 CHRYSLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 








INCORPORATED 1799 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





INCORPORATED 1928 


ANCHOR 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Organized and Owned by the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each of these Companies writes the 
following classes of Insurance: 


FIRE—TORNADO 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 
AND THEIR ALLIED LINES 
AUTOMOBILE—FIRE, THEFT 
AND COLLISION 
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Three-Day Program on 
Advanced Underwriting 


“It is the company’s duty to policy- 
holders and agents to give the best 
possible management we can and 
project good management over the 
years,” said James Lee Loomis, presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual Life, in a 
discussion of “Professional Public Ser- 
vice” before the company’s 1939 na- 
tional convention at Spring Lake. Mr. 
Loomis’ talk was the concluding one 
on the three-day program of the con- 
vention at which over 500 were reg- 
istered. 


“Policyholders are not only inter- 
ested in what the company is today, 
but what it will be in future years,” 
continued Mr. Loomis. 

Touching upon “Professional Public 
Service” from the agent’s standpoint, 
Mr. Loomis said that “if a fieldman 
is to live up to the requisites of a pro- 
fession, he must be well informed 
about his business, he must be able to 
show prospects how to solve 
most important financial vroblems. 
He must make a lifetime career of his 
chosen field. 

“From standpoint of policyholders 
and public there is a great need for 





equipment. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 





UNDER ONE ROOF 


Field representatives of the Washington National 
are particularly fortunate as regards their sales 
In one kit they have available all of the 
standard forms of life insurance, including a Salary 
Savings System, as well as a complete line of modern 
accident and health contracts. Asa corollary to these 
individual contracts the Group Division of the com- 
pany offers group life, group accident and health, 
and group hospitalization plans which fit the needs 


of employers and employees. 


These advantages put the Washington National 
agent in a strategic sales position. 
to one class of prospects nor to one line of business. 


Operating, as it does, in forty-six states and the 
District of Columbia, the Washington National of- 


fers “complete protection on a nationwide basis.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


He is not limited 


G. R. KENDALL, President 
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their 





real public service on the part of the 
life insurance man. As the govern- 
ment spends a larger portion of na- 
tional income, the individual finds it 
harder and harder to save. He needs 
the service of life insurance to ask 
for his premiums one, two, even three 







times. 

“The desire to do something for the 
other fellow is the highest type of in- 
centive we can have,” said Mr. Loomis, 
Service to someone else is the original 
source of happiness, and under this 
pull body and mind operate above par. 

How the Connecticut Mutual will 
meet the needs of the “World of To- 
morrow” was the subject of the con- 
vention program. By speech, seminar 
and panel discussion, the program 
covered the development of the suc- 
cessful life underwriter from his first 
year in the business, to the time when 
he becomes proficient in the handling 
of program work, and finally con- 
cluded with the technical aspects of 
advanced underwriting in the field of 
taxation, pension trusts and business 














insurance. 

Following the call to order by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies and 
chairman, the delegates 
received a cordial welcome to New 
Jersey from John A. Ramsay, general 
agent at Newark. 

Principal speaker at the 
sion was Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent, who gave an address covering 
the various phases of the company’s 


progress. 





convention 








first 


Ses- 








Pink Approves 





Voting Trustees 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink has transferred Lawyers 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation to 
voting trustees in pursuance of the 
plan of reorganization approved by 
Judge Frankenthaler and affirmed by 
the Apellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. The voting trustees who are 
to take over the Corporation are 
Charles G. Edwards, president of the 
Central Savings Bank; Charles A. 
Miller, chairman of the board of 
Savings Banks Trust Company; Wil- 
liam E. Russell, attorney at law; P. 
Walker Morrison, vice-president of 
Cruikshank Company and Richard M. 
Hurd, chairman of the board of the 
Corporation. 

Lawyers Mortgage Guarantee Cor- 
poration is one of the largest and 
most successful of the companies or- 
ganized by the Superintendent of In- 
surance in August, 1933, when the 
large guaranteed mortgage companies 
were taken over. 
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A liberal agency A plan for financing 
contract. 











— 











A liberal finane- onamae 


Unusually effec- 








ing plan for your 





agents. 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL? 





—— 





A unique super- 
visory system. 














Here are 10 GOOD REASONS 











tive selling 
equipment. 





























Low monthly 














premiums. 

















Accounting methods to Proven plans for finding 
guide you. —training agents. 




















A $225,000,000.00 Mutual Company, 59 years old 


with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 














<= Qectdent Prevention 


Lowering of Insurance Costs. 








Home Office— Boston, Massachusetts 





Chru our staff of Engineers, our Research 
Laboratory and Drivers’ Clinic Every Effort 
is being made to render for our Agents and 
Assureds, a Serbice that will Protect Lives, 
Conserve Property and Contribute to the 


C. FJ. Falvey, vresivent 


fllassachusetts Bonding and Jnsurance Company 
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insurance eyes 


W. B. Cornett Elected by 
National A. & H. Assn. 


New York City was the cynosure of 
in the East 
when two of the most progressive or- 


national association, not only held its 
fifth annual sales congress and pro- 
ducers’ banquet but also gave the vis- 
iting accident and health insurance 
experts a close-up of the New York 


recently World’s Fair, with June 23 officially 


ganizations in the accident and health designated as Accident and Health 
insurance field took over the city and Insurance Day by the World's Fair 
staged a joint observance that for Corporation. 

attendance, co-ordination of activities Conspicuous event on the national 
and importance of agenda was unsur- association’s program, naturally, was 
passed. The National Accident & the annual election of officers, with 
Health Association met in annual con- Edward H. O’Connor, assistant sec- 
vention at the Hotel Pennsylvania, retary of the Bankers Indemnity and 
June 21-23, while the Accident & president of the association during the 


Health Club of New York, host to the 


Cash in Office 


Bonds, 


Stocks 


Other Assets 


Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Total 





First Mortgage 
and Banks 
Cash Loans on Company Polic jes . 
Amortized Value (Less than “Market Value 12-31-33) 

Real Estate (Including Home Office) ............0seeseeeee 
Real Estate under Contract of Sale ..............eee85 

Interest Accrued 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums 
Due from Reinsurance . a 

Furniture and Fixtures Account 
Collateral Loans 
Premium Notes ... 


December 31 


Reserve (Full Net Level Premium) 
Death Claims Reported, 
nee A for Unreported Death Claims 
Premiums Paid in Advance - 
Interest and Rents Paid in Advance 
Suspense Accounts . 
Dividends and Installments Left. with Company and Interest Thereon. 
Reserve for Taxes . 
Reserve for Salaries, 
ee te od Reserve for Participating Business Ww ritten Since January 
Reserve for Policy Divi lends ( Apportioned and U napportioned ) 
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relinquishing his office to 


past year, 






1887 BIR WinewA 13939 


» JANUARY FIRST 
1939 
































59,015,412.73 


PAID ON POLICIES SINCE 1887 
ASSETS 


Farm Loans, including Tax Sale Certificates........ $ 6,955,583.2 


oe eseccecosees 851,770.3 
8,201,885.1 
14,230,623.2 
9,470,877.3 


(Less items not admitted) 


$40,784,292.11 


19838 


LIABILITIES 


. -$29,182,933.27 
30,261.00 
25,000.00 
38,280.17 

121,458.26 
38,001.35 

290,312.47 

300,000.00 
12,241.43 


Proofs not completed ° 


“Medical | Fees, ete rere re 
,862,610.25 
, 799,484.75 
500,000.00 
8,583,709.16 


ot 


aie inkieeadnaal $40,784,292.11 





RECORD OF NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT 


Death Claims Paid $ 746,382.30 
Total Paid Policyholders ‘ Suber aee 3,423,893.70 
Cash Payments to Living Polic yholder eS ae - 2,677,511.31 
Percentage of Death Losses Paid to Mean Insurance bucwnecse’ ‘ 604 
Percentage of Lapse and Surrender to Mean Insurance ..... ei 8.386 
Average Percentage of Actual to Expected Mortality for 20 Years, 

December 31, 1919, to December 31, 1938, Inclusive .. uteeves 38.53 





Hankers Life 
Letitia Nebraska —————————— 


COMPANY a 








his successor, W. B. Cornett, Co- 
lumbus, O., Loyal Protective Life, 

With Mr. Cornett, who had been 
first vice-president of the association 
during 1938-39, were the following; 
First vice-president, E. H. Ferguson, 
Chicago, Great Northern Life; second 
vice-president, Clyde E. Dalrymple, 
Milwaukee, Preferred Accident; third 
vice-president, George L. Dyer, Jr,, 
St. Louis, Columbian National Life; 
secretary, Homer Bisch, Toledo, Na- 
tional Casualty. 

The national 
three-day session on the 













association began its 
afternoon of 









June 21, with W. Franklyn White, 
New York, of the Eagle, Globe and 
Royal Indemnity Companies, presid- 





ing chairman. The meeting was opened 
by an address of welcome by Harold 
M. George, president of the New York 
club and manager of the accident and 
health department, U. S. F.& G. He 
was followed by Mr. O’Connor, who 
delivered his presidential address, and 
in rapid succession by eight speakers 
who summed up various aspects of 
today’s accident and health insurance 
problems. These speakers were: 
George L. Dyer, Jr.; W. B. Cornett; 
Harry A. Cunningham, Cleveland, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; Edward 
King, New York, president, The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc.; Clyde E, 
Dalrymple; Fred M. Walters, Phila- 
delphia, General Accident Assurance; 
Wesley T. Hammer, New York, Metro- 
politan and Commercial Casualty 
Companies, and Edward H. Hauschild, 
New York, Continental Casualty. 






















O’Connor Traces High 
Spots of Year in A & H 


The keynote address of the retiring 
president of the National Accident & 
Health Association, Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, noted that the convention cele 
brated the tenth anniversary of the 
association and then traced the high- 
lights of the past year. The associa- 
tion, he commented, was born in the 
first year of the depression, when it 
took courage and foresight to embark 
on the ambitious program envisioned 
by the founders, and in spite of ad- 
verse business conditions it has grown 
in membership, has gained national 
recognition sales organization 
and has become a foremost exponent 
of the aims and purposes of accident 
and health insurance. 

The need of national association 
was emphasized by Mr. O’Connor who 
said that local associations are too 
often prone to become absorbed it 
purely local problems, whereas the ac 
cident and health insurance business 
of today, “insofar as sales are com 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Advertisement 


It's a Stopper, says Tide Maga- 
zine of Bankers Life May magazine 
advertising headline which read: 


If You Care for Your Wife . 
Care for Your Widow 


Thus, another Bankers Life ad cap- 
tion has won a place with the hfteen to 
eighteen advertising headlines selected 
each month by one of the outstanding 
publications in the advertising and sales 
promotion world Latest selection 
Tide, issue of June 1, 1939 brings 
the total of Bankers Life advertising 
headlines to rate Tide's Stoppers col 
umn to five a record for life insur- 
ance companies engaged in national 
magazine advertising. Other Bankers 


Life “Stoppers” since 1935 


What the Widow 
Told the Wife 


How Do You Rate 
As a Father? 


Kind to His Wife 
Cruel to His Widow 


Could Your Wife Afford 
To Be a Widow ? 


—BLC— 


Greatest sound I've heard since the 
depression!" declared an unidentified 
Chicago banker, in Des Moines recently 
tor annual convention of the Iowa Bank- 
ers’ Association, as he listened to rivet- 
ing hammers rat-a-tatting on steel frame- 
work of rapidly progressing new million 
and a half dollar Bankers Life Home 
Othce Building 


—BLC- 


DDD stands for Double Duty Dol 
lars, apt description of funds invested in 
life insurance premiums and widely pub- 
licized by Bankers Life through its na- 
tional magazine and direct mail adver- 
tising. New twist to DDD—authored 
by Bankers///eman Frank Dickinson, 
Buffalo. N. Y., Agency Manager 


Mr Prospect cant dodge DDD 
Death, Disability or Dependent 
old age. He might dodge the sher- 
iff but he can’t get away from one 
of tl D's 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
MOINES COMPANY 








Net interest earned on mean invested 
assets in 1938—5.08%. 


Interest 


ficiaries 


paid policyholders and bene- 


on funds held in trust (continu- 


ously since organization in 1907)—5%. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INS 


URANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President The South's 


LARGEST 


Greensboro. North Carolina 
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Tradi 


The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 


135 WILLIAM STREET 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


tion 


it is a source of great pride to an organizo- 
tion to successfully reach a distant milestone. 
Through the long years leading to such attain- 
ment there is builded into its fabric a tradition 
which molds the character of the institution. 
Seldom does it endure unless it enjoys a repu- 
tation for solidity, integrity and dependabitity. 

1939 marks the 103rd year of The Northern 
Assurance Company, Ltd.—more than a cen- 
tury of successful growth. Also the 85th 
Anniversary of the Northern in the United 
States. 

We are proud, indeed, of the Northern 
tradition that has fostered our progress to 


these milestones. 


R. P. Barbour, U. S. Manager 
NEW YORK 


114 Sansome Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Duane FIFTY-TWO YEARS of public 
service SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE has suc- 


cessfully served its policyholders. Thru war. 


panic, pestilence, depression, and many 


changes of law and custom, it has paid over 
57 million dollars to policyholders and 


beneficiaries. 


Prompt and adequate service to members 
has always been its aim and, we believe, its 


accomplishment. 


Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


43 Agencies in leading American Cities 








OPPORTUNITY 


An established practice of our Company is to fill positions of responsibility 
with qualified men from our agency ranks in recognition of their efforts 
Our entire personnel of Managers, Assistant Managers, Home Office 
Inspectors and many Executives and Department Heads of the Home 
Office started their career as agents of the Monumental Life Insurance 
Company. Are you interested? 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Baltimore, Md. 
81 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 














PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of LIFE INSURANCE 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD B. FACKLER 
NINTH EDITION —— PRICE $20 


THE SPECTATOR 
CHESTNUT & 56th STS. PHILA., PA. 
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A-H Ass’n Meeting 


(Concluded from page 46) 


cerned, is beyond the contro! or direc. 
tion of any one local group. Legisla- 
tion inimical to our business is too 
large a problem for any group less 
than one of national scope.” 

The Fifth Annual Accident & 
Health Week was held throughout the 
country and again proved highly suc- 
cessful. This, said Mr. O’Connor, is 
an institutional idea which the na- 
tional association may rightfully claim 
as its brainchild since it was born at 
the Detroit convention of 1935.  Fi- 
nances are in a solvent state, he ob- 
served, despite heavy expenditures 
entailed during the past year, and an 
innovation in association history was 
the mid-year meeting held at Chicago 
in January. 


New York A-H Club Host 
To National Association 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York took over, in an extensive man- 
ner, its duties as host on Thursday, 
June 22, by staging its fifth annual 
sales congress in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Speakers on the program were: 
Harold M. George, president of the 
club; Robert W. Pope, Employers Lia- 
bility Assurance; Ralph Robbins, New 
York City producer, Preferred Acci- 
dent; Walter M. Ivey, Monarch Life, 
president of the Pittsburgh A & H 
Club; Clarence A. Reynolds, Employ- 
ers Liability; William C. Jeffrey, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee; R. F. 
Sheehan, Mutual Benefit H & A Assn.; 
Mervin L. Lane, producer, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, and Nathan L. Fri- 
bourg, of Wertheim & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. The 
latter two staged a skit burlesquing 
sales technique. 

The annual producers banquet was 
held June 22 in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania. Post- 
prandial speakers were Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, vice-president, U. S. F. & G., 
toastmaster; Harold M. George, U. S. 
F. & G., New York club president; 
Dr. Terry M. Townsend, president, 
New York State Medical Society, and 
Howe S. Landers, president of the 
Metropolitan Casualty and Commer- 
cial Casualty Companies. 

Friday, June 23, was “Accident and 
Health Insurance Day” at the New 
York World’s Fair. Chairman of the 
proceedings was Julius L. Ullman, of 
W. L. Perrin & Son, general publicity 
director of the New York club. A 
special train took members of both 
the New York club and the national 
association to the Fair grounds. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Sircet 
NEW YORK 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
Edward B. Fackler Robert D. Holran 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Consultants 
Valuations 
NEW YORK 


Audits Caleulations 
Examinations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BEekman 3-6799 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 


T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEeckman 3-5656 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1336 

CHICAGO 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 
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NEW CAMPAIGN IN “LIFE” A REAL 
SALES AID, say Union Central men 


Forty Years of Progress 





SINCE May Ist, 1899, an American leader, 








An ingenious departure in advertising, Union Cen- 
tral’s new campaign in LIFE magazine is being 
acclaimed throughout the Company’s field force. ‘They 
have discovered already that this campaign builds a 
background in the prospect’s mind that makes the 


agent's selling job easier and more effective. 


Typical of field comment is the following from 
Mark Trueblood of Los Angeles, dynamic manager 
of Union Central’s largest West Coast Agency. 


“It is with particular pleasure that we see our Com- 
pany enter the advertising columns of LIFE. The 
Company’s new campaign is timely and interesting 
and will further serve to spread its fame—already 
growing from the cumulative results of its campaigns 
of the past seven years in the great national maga- 
zines. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 





forging ahead steadily and consistently on 


these basic life insurance principles———— 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH, SOUND 
MANAGEMENT, SECURITY and 
LIBERALITY to policyholders. 


Modern Industrial and Ordinary Policies 


for every purse and purpose. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


BASIL S. WALSH BERNARD L. CONNOR JOHN J. GALLAGHER 


President Secretary Treasurer 


Executive Offices: 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, Philadelphia 
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Life Leaders on 
St. Louis Program 


America’s outstanding life under- 
writers will have a prominent place on 
the program of the golden anniversary 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in St. Louis next 
September, according to the announce- 
ment of their participation by Pro- 
gram Chairman Ralph G. Engelsman 
of New York. G. Gilson Terriberry, 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life in 
New York, and Philip T. Aubin, agent 
for the Connecticut General Life in 
Chicago, will discuss various phases of 
the selling process for the benefit of 
convention-goers. 

Other top-flight life underwriters 
will be added to the program shortly, 
said Mr. Engelsman, in order to bring 
about a balance of life insurance and 
business in interpreting the conven- 
tion theme of “The Contribution 
American Life Insurance Has Made 
to American Life.” 

For the last eleven years, G. Gilson 
Terriberry has averaged more than 
$1,000,000 of business a year and to- 
day 84 per cent of all the business he 
has written since 1928 is still in force, 
an outstanding persistency record. He 
was graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1915 with the degree of Me- 
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PERMANENT— 


A contract with 
The Ohio State 
means permanent 
happiness, com- 
fort and success. 
* 
The Quality of Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities 
Makes This One of the Outstanding Life Insur- 
ance Companies Upon any Basis of Comparison. 
THE 
OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Joseph K. Bye Claris Adams Frank L. Barnes 
Secretary President Agency Vice-President 
chanical Engineer, and for the next ford in charge of company service 
nine years held responsible positions work. After having become assistant 
in companies manufacturing machine manager of the Bureau, he left in 
tools. A member of the Seventh Regi- 1928 to associate with the Beers and 
ment of New York, he was later a DeLong Agency (now the DeLong 
lieutenant in the field artillery. In Agency) of the Mutual Benefit Life 
1924 he joined the staff of Life Insur- in New York, where he has run up his 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hart- consistent production and conserva- 


tion records. 

















Age and size are not final measures of a company. 


have gained little from the passing years. 


size. Fidelity is such a company. 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT, 


P. T. Aubin's Career 


A GOOD MEASURE For two of the last four years, Phil- 
ip T. Aubin has led the entire field 


force of the Connecticut General Life 
in production. He was president of the 
company’s “President’s Club” in its 


Even a young organization may have lost the first year of organization, and this 
common touch—and even large organizations may year is its vice-president. He has just 


completed ten years of continuous 
membership on the Connecticut Gen- 
eral honor roll, and has had 468 weeks 


But when a company has won a reputation for nine years—of consecutive weekly 
friendliness and seasoned judgment, among both production. — 
z lievhold li 2 hick Behind this remarkable production 
its policyholders and its agents, it is one to which record lies a great deal of experience 
a man may tie with confidence, regardless of age or in all departments of life insurance. 


After his graduation from Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut, Mr. 
Aubin entered life insurance with the 


Its reputation for friendliness has been built in Phoenix Mutual. Three years later 

thirty-seven states for over sixty years. It has over joined the Connecticut General, serv- 

¢ *1I; . . « . ing as a clerk in the home office ac 
~ s « . . 4 e bad . D 

363 millions of insurance in forcee—over 123 mil seein Deddidamanh oid Yihie Gale 

lions of assets. It is, therefore, neither young nor ing for three years as a field auditor. 

small. But it is definitely a friendly company. _ In 1924 he was transferred to the 


newly-opened Chicago office as cashier 
and claim adjuster, and in 1930 he 


INSURANCE COMPANY his long string of honor roll achieve 
PHILADELPHIA ments. His 1939 record as of June 4 
President 


7 DELITY MUTUAL LIFE became a full-time producer to start 


is: sixth place among the company’ 
producers, and 84 applications already 
written. 
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